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OCTOBER, 1915. 


ARTICLE I. 


PERMANENT FACTORS IN THE CIVILIZATION OF 
THE MIDDLE AGE. 


BY PROFESSOR DAVID H. BAUSLIN, D.D. 


The history of mankind is the resultant of distinct ele- 
ments which have been at work through generations 
widely separated from one another in time and space. It 
is composed of something more than a long series of dis- 
jointed and unrelated facts. In the order of historical 
data there is nothing really abrupt. To the superficial 
reader it may sometimes seem that there is no such thing 
as historical continuity. But upon deeper study it al- 
ways turns out that there are no eal breaks in the his- 
tory of our race, but that it is one vast, infinitely compli- 
cated and progressive movement. In the immense 
stretches of time the movement of historical events in- 
variably upon close contemplation, turns out to be a 
movement upwards toward better things, toward a per- 
fection that is always far ahead in the dim future. 
Events however momentous in meaning and however 
sudden in their manifestation are the resultants of pre- 
parations long ago made. There is some analogy between 
the course of human history and the development of indi- 
vidual life. In the unfolding life of the individual one 
state merges by imperceptible stages into another, each 
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in its exact beginning and ending being altogether in- 
distinct. As he estimates the past of his life no man can 
tell exactly when he ceased to be a child and became a boy 
or exactly when he passed the frontiers of boyhood and 
became a man. Each condition examined by itself and 
at a suitable interval, exhibits characteristics it is likely 
that are perfectly distinctive, but at their common point 
of contact the one with the other the two so overlap and 
blend that like the intermingling of the darkness and 
the light the exact beginning of the one and the end of 
the other may be variously estimated. 

It is much like this in the classification of the periods 
in the history of mankind when one period grows into 
another so gradually and almost naturally that the people 
who lived in the time of the transition were often com- 
pletely unconscious of the fact that a new period in the 
onward movement of mankind was at hand. In histori- 
cal studies and interpretations this has come to be re- 
garded as a fundamental fact, that every age is in some 
considerable sense a preparation for the age that ensues. 
What, for example, we call the modern period was intro- 
duced by a group of great and commanding personalities, 
striking events, the enunciation of great and fundamen- 
tally important principles and tumultuous changes in so- 
ciety, but when we search for exact dates they are diffi- 
cult to determine. 

When the 19th century was passing out but a few years 
ago and we were entering upon this new century, some 
writers in their boastful claims for the achievements of 
that great century were challenging its predecessors to 
bring forward a list of achievements so stupendous as 
those which were to be credited to the one hundred years 
then closing. There were things accomplished in state- 
craft and national life, such as the consolidation of the 
new and splendidly efficient German Empire, the unifica- 
tion of Italy, the British Empire, with its long and far- 
flung line of colonial possessions and the rise and rapid 
development of new communities over the mighty spaces 
of our western commonwealths. There were other 
achievements in industrial life, such as the almost meas- 
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ureless increase in production due to the factory system, 
the enlargement of railroad and steamship facilities and 
the manifold applications of electricity. There were also 
to be set down to the credit account of that century vast 
undertakings in religion and education and the unparal- 
leled advancement of science. Had that challenge in be- 
half of the nineteenth century been accepted there might 
have been some wrangling over what constitutes the 
achievements of any one particular century, for each 
century looks upon that matter through its own eyes, and 
some of the greatest deeds of that century, it might very 
properly have been alleged, were half done before that 
century had even opened. It would accordingly be the 
course of wisdom to acknowledge at the outset that each 
period and each century in the progress of mankind has 
entered into the inheritance from events and times that 
are past, occasionally an inheritance of suffering and 
wrong but more frequently one of progress toward the 
breaking down of barriers that cramp and render evil the 
life of man. The fact is this, that all divisions of history 
into periods of exact and well defined characteristics are 
artificial in proportion as they are precise. In history 
there is, strictly speaking, no end and no beginning. 
Great events are usually found to be the products of an 
infinite series of causes and the starting points as usually 
of an infinite series of effects. 

By the middle age is meant, as the term itself implies, 
the period which intervenes between ancient and modern 
times and connects them by continuing the one and pre- 
paring for the other. The period is inclusive of the cen- 
turies that separate the ancient from the modern world. 
They are something more than mere centuries of transi- 
tion, even though a historian as great, though some- 
times vehemently biased, as Edward Gibbon has repre- 
sented them as a long night of ignorance and force, only 
redeemed from utter squalor by some lingering rays of 
an ancient culture that long since dominated much of the 
history of mankind. It is the period that forms the 
transition from the Greco-Romanic civilization, to the 
Romano-Germanic civilization which gradually, in time 
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emerged from the chaos of the barbarism that came in 
from the north and east. The connecting link was 
Christianity which saved the best elements of the old 
order of things and directed and moulded the new. Po- 
litically the middle age dates from the dissolution of the 
western empires, with the abandonment of the Latin 
world to its German conquerors and the great migration 
of the nations in the fifth century. Ecclesiastically the 
period begins with the accession of Gregory the Great in 
590 A. D., the last of the post-apostolic fathers and one of 
the greatest in the long line of the popes. Whatever dif- 
ferences of date may be set by historical scholars for the 
opening of this period, none have a more clearly defined 
date set for its close than this known as the middle age. 
In whatever light the Protestant movement of the 16th 
century may be regarded, by either friend or foe, there 
can be no doubt that a new age began with the nailing up 
of Luther’s theses on the church door in the old town of 
Wittenburg in October 1517. All attempts to find an- 
other date for the beginning of modern history have 
failed in popular acceptance, whether that date be the 
reign of “Philip the Fair” of France and his memorable 
conflict with Pope Boniface VIII, of whom it was said 
that ‘“‘He came in like a fox, ruled like a lion, and died like 
a dog,” or the deeply significant fall of Constantinople in 
1453, or the invention of printing. These events were 
only preparatory to the great reform movement led by 
Luther and in a large sense the rehabilitation of the mod- 
ern world. This age embraces about a thousand years 
of western history, a time which was the birth period of 
the modern states of Europe. It was the springtime, as 
it has been called, of German and Latin Christianity 
which had its beginning when the German Empire was 
established on the basis of ancient Rome, the time when 
the Ostrogoths and Lombards were taking root in Italy, 
the Franks in Gaul, the Visigoths in Spain and the Van- 
dals in Africa. The ruin of the ancient empire began 
by these German races found its climax in the inrushing 
and turbulent tides of the Mohammedan invasion which 
swept like a sirocco from the desert over the eastern and 
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southwestern coasts of the great midland Sea. It was 
the period in which new nations were arising in the 
lands which had formerly constituted the great empire of 
Rome—lItaly, Gaul and Spain. These were the Romanic 
peoples which the Church, governed by the bishop of 
Rome, had united in one homogeneous civilization, with a 
common language, the Latin, and with the German, Eng- 
lish, Scandinavian, Slavic and Magyar races. It was the 
Church of Rome that was the tutor of the European na- 
tions during this period. They were all indebted to the 
Church for such of the spiritual elements as it had con- 
served while they in return communicated to it their 
fresh forces, their heroic achievements and the ardent 
spirit which remoulded the forms inherited from an older 
civilization into something entirely new. 

The age under consideration was both a period of tran- 
sition and one in which many of the factors that enter so 
largely into our modern life were slowly crystalizing even 
under adverse conditions. To the student who is search- 
ing for the principles of modern history, the chief inter- 
est in the study of the annals of this period is to be found 
in the fact that it is a seedtime or the stage of the early 
development of those ideas of religion, government, so- 
ciety, laws and manners the full fruitage of which we are 
witnessing in our own time and place, in the long march 
of the centuries. 

What such students desire to know of that age in the 
history of the Church and of civilization, is not so much 
of what was curious and picturesque and specially char- 
acteristic of life as it was then lived in western Europe 
as of those factors which were permanent in it and of 
how that those factors have been interwoven into the 
fabric of our more modern civilization. 

Even some of the reprehensible and troublesome things 
which we are confronting in our advanced period are to 
be found in that remote age of the past. Industrial 
wrongs were then to be encountered and dealt with. Prof. 
Ross has said in his book entitled “Sin and Society,” “that 
the master iniquities of our time are connected with 
money making.” The same charge, in a modified degree 
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it may be, might be leveled against that time. Then as 
now there were predatory money grabbers and men who 
were ruined and embittered by unscrupulous competitors. 
Methods of business such as in our day are suggesting 
grave problems to the political economist and moralist 
were introduced into the spheres of trade and flourished. 
Trading companies and monopolies came upon the stage 
and startled the advocates of the old feudal ways by the 
extent and boldness of their operations. There were ef- 
forts at the strangulation of competition by mutual 
agreements or the formation of trusts. These are said 
to have had flourishing periods in Augsburg and other 
mediaeval commercial centers. Individuals and corpo- 
rations cornered the import trade, the fruits of the har- 
vest season, the products of the vintage, the silver, cop- 
per and iron mines, sugar, linen, leather, pepper and what 
was even more needed in many quarters, then as now, 
soap. So good an authority as Prof. Schaff is responsi- 
ble for the statement that the Héckstetters, the Ebners 
and the Fuggars were among the great speculators, and 
trading firms of the age, and that they carried things, in 
trade, with a high hand. Ambrose Hockstetter of Augs- 
burg for example, it is affirmed, one season bought up all 
of the ashwood available, another all the grain, and an- 
other all the wine. Then as now big fortunes were made, 
at the public expense, by the astute and practical corner- 
ing of staple commodities. They were even aware of the 
secrets and profitableness of methods of adulteration, 
knowing, for example, how to compound brick dust with 
pepper. Hold-up prices then as now degenerated into 
the forms of modern commercial piracy. Commodities 
frequently rose suddenly in price. Imperial diets took 
notice of these signs of degeneracy of the times and tried 
to correct the evils of the day by regulating the prices of 
goods, while municipalities did the same thing. Preachers 
charged upon the monopolists many of the wrongs of the 
times, arraigning them for fearing neither God nor man 
and calling upon the cities to banish them, while at the 
same time, learned professors of jurisprudence arraigned 
them as spiders webs, designed to ensnare the innocent. 
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Then as now there were “get rich quick schemes,” which 
easily captured the uninitiated to their financial undoing. 
Then, as now, it has also been indicated there were di- 
rectors of investment companies who were able to avoid 
the losses which the uninformed and guileless investor 
had to bear in sorrow and financial impoverishment. The 
times were arraigned as being bad. In the midst of the 
doleful portrayals however it is pleasant to note that one 
historian commends the praiseworthy habit that is said 
to have existed of bathing at least “once every two 
weeks.” These get-rich-quick swindlers, which deceived 
the credulous into investments that never could pay, and 
these commercial impositions produced then as now the 
usual results, unrest, distrust and violence. Among the 
artisans and peasants there were strikes and uprisings, 
demands for shorter hours, better food and higher wages 
together with enormous economic losses to employers, the 
public and likely then as now, most of all to the laborers 
themselves. It has been alleged that the ‘Peasants’ 
War” of 1525, was the result of the principle of personal 
liberty introduced by the Lutheran movement. It was 
rather as has been said but “one of a long series of up- 
risings, and if the Reformation had not come and direct- 
ed the attention of the people, it is likely Germany would 
have been shaken by such a social revolution in the 16th 
century as the world has seldom seen.” 

The chief feature in the aspect of Europe during the 
middle age is that of violent conflict, a struggle not 
merely between the incoming barbarian tribes and the 
imperial legions of Rome and of these tribes the one with 
the other, but more than all a constant struggle of oppos- 
ing ideas, a conflict between the Teuton and Roman, of 
the north of Europe against the south, of Christianity 
with heathenism, of a savagery which has been compared 
to that of our American Indian tribes with the highest 
forms of civilization then known to the world. In the 
midst of such terrible birth-throes modern civilization is 
brought into the world, and unlike any other civilization 
known to history, it owes its peculiarities and the char- 
acteristic features of its strength to this violent conflict 
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of opposing forces of which it is largely the resultant. 

There is a form of religious romanticism that has 
painted for us a mediaeval period full of seraphic sweet- 
ness and light without even the appearance of a cloud. 
But it is an entirely inadequate and prejudiced por- 
trayal. There is the dark side of the history of this period 
that has been presented in terrible distinctness alike by 
saints and sinners, by doctors of the Church of Rome and 
heresiarchs who antagonized the Church. Mediaeval 
iniquities were upon the same scale as mediaeval virtues 
and there was in all that was contemporary a blending of 
light with much of darkness, and of darkening supersti- 
tions with a real saintliness in character. 

But in all fairness we are not to judge that age by the 
standards of our own. There were forces at work in 
that time that were debasing and depressing but there 
were other forces that were uplifting and silently at 
work in anticipation of a better age that was ahead when 
a man should come to be the leader, whose feet were shod 
with iron and brass and who was to prove himself with 
vast significance for these later times, as mightier than 
the wisdom of mediaeval theology and wiser than the 
rulers of the mediaeval visible Church. “It would be an 
ungracious and a foolish thing,“ says Prof Schaff, “for 
this generation, the heir of twice as many centuries of 
Christian schooling as were the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, to boast as though Christian charity and mo- 
rality and devotion to high aims had waited until now 
to manifest themselves.” Resting as it did upon the mo- 
rality of self-renunciation the social state of that period 
was superior to the preceding time in all that makes up 
civilization in the higher sense of that word. That age 
is indeed disgraced by the conspicuous badness of some of 
the alleged successors of St. Peter, but that badness is 
relieved by the exemplary virtue of some others. There 
were then pontifical scoundrels who disgraced manhood 
as well as the papal tiara emblematic of the unscriptural 
claim to temporal, spiritual and purgatorial authority, 
but there were others who were vastly better than their 
times and a contradiction of their unwarranted claims. 
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Against a Stephen VII, guilty of the brutal indecency of 
dragging the body of his dead predecessor through the 
streets might be set Leo VII, a man holy in life and hum- 
ble in spirit, against John XII, accused publicly of homi- 
cide, perjury, sacrilege and incest, of drinking wine in 
honor of the devil and of invoking for aid in his ponti- 
fical gambling Jupiter, Venus and other pagan gods and 
goddesses, may be set John X, a good man, zealous for 
the restoration of discipline in the Church and the de- 
liverance of his subjects from the Saracen invader. If 
it was the time of John XXIII, who had at one time been 
a pirate on the high seas and who never was reformed 
from the scandalous profanity of his piratical days, and 
who was deposed by the council of Constance, the one 
creditable thing to be set down to the credit of that coun- 
cil, it was likewise the time of the virtuous and learned 
Sylvester II, who was a fitting successor of the learned, 
virtuous and severe Gregory V. 

In attempting to estimate the permanent worth of the 
contribution made by this age to future civilization and 
progress there has frequently been error and exaggera- 
tion into which it has been abundantly easy to fall. There 
is the error and exaggeration on the one side of unduly 
depreciating that age of thought and action mingled with 
error and superstition, an error to which some Protestant 
writers have been most addicted. 

On the other hand we encounter the error of exaggera- 
tion of magnifying that age overmuch and extolling it as 
the “age of faith,” with the tacit implication that all 
which has come after has been an age of unbelief, an 
error into which papal apologists and writers almost 
uniformly fall. There is much to explain and account 
for both excesses. 

If I were asked to enumerate some of the abiding fac- 
tors in the civilization of this age under contemplation— 
this age of the crusades, the rejuvenation of monasti- 
cism by the mendicant orders, the development of the 
common law, the rise of the great universities, the strug- 
gles between the papacy and the empire, of the inquisi- 
tion and of the development of the sacramental system— 
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I should name some of them in their order as follows, viz: 

1. Religion is a permanent factor in civilization. It 
was conserved in the middle age. Religion is the most 
fundamental fact in the history of mankind. It is the 
most vital factor in any civilization. It is that which 
puts men into richer and fuller relationships wherein our 
aims are higher and our correspondence with things 
about us is more complete. Day by day beyond the board- 
ing and the scaffolding poles which shut in the horizon, 
religion gives men a vision of rising walls and soaring 
turrets. It is that which assures us that this world in 
which we live is not governed by chance, but that it is di- 
rected by a plan which has never faltered however much 
it may at times have been modified by the apostacy and 
faithlessness of man. The presence of God among men, 
His nearness, the reach of his purposes, His merciful yet 
inexorable laws, His attitude toward the human race, de- 
clared once for all in Jesus Christ were brought power- 
fully home to the common consciousness of men in the 
middle age. With their belief in Christianity, the be- 
lievers in that period drank in thoughts of fixedness, per- 
manence, persistency and continuance. The awful seri- 
ousness of Christianity, its interpretation of the human 
life and the appreciation of its purpose deeply affected 
the men of that time. The works of all kind of his- 
torians bears ample testimony to the fact that there 
was much in the Church of that time which was 
false and corrupt. But it is neither historical nor fair 
to fall into the notion that everybody held to all the er- 
roneous opinions then current and just as they were laid 
down in the latest definitions, or that they believed all 
the contemporary superstitions and carried them all to 
their logical conclusions. We now see people who are 
better than their system, their common sense liberating 
them from the logical consequences of a bad system and 
their few sound, fundamental Christian beliefs keeping 
them measurably right in spite of many false theories 
and incrustations with which a true conception of the 
Church and religion, had been overlaid. In the mediae- 
val Church there was a widespread tone of earnest reli- 
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gious feeling which in many instances cultivated a high 
degree of sainthood and especially kept alive the two 
great ideas of the time, worship and self-renunciation. 
Without the Church and the ministry the history of this 
period would have become almost a blank, for the Church 
was incomparably the most important and dominating 
institution of the time and its officers and leaders the 
soul of almost every great enterprise. In an article in 
the issue of this QUARTERLY for April 1891, under 
the title “The Influence of the Church in the Organization 
of Modern Europe,” my teacher in history, Dr. Benja- 
min F. Prince, now the honored senior professor at Wit- 
tenberg College, says, “The demand that the Church had 
to meet in society as then constituted was of a kind to try 
its best powers. The elements of decay working within 
the Roman organization not only brought weakness to the 
whole body politic, but they fostered the worst crimes and 
evils that made the growth of Christianity toilsome and 
tedious.” But the Church rose and girded itself for its 
stupendous task. Notwithstanding the difficulties it en- 
countered, and unworthy as many of the ecclesiastics 
were, the Church as the teacher of religion, exercised a 
high jurisdiction on behalf of humanity. About all the 
light to be seen anywhere during the passage of these 
centuries in western Europe shines almost exclusively 
from the Christian Church. It recognized and assumed 
great missionary tasks. If the wild blood of the intru- 
sive barbarians was to be tamed, their temper and their 
manners softened, the Church must do it by winning 
their hearts and commanding their beliefs. With noble 
earnestness it rose to the occasion—rather moral and in- 
tellectual than purely religious in many instances—and 
did a work of real conversion and with extraordinary 
success. It preserved and strengthened in the world the 
moral force that acts from an authority not dependent on 
physical force. The Church worked for good in all that 
long period by means of the impositions that religious 
teaching placed upon merely brute force. When the tidal 
wave of barbarism threatened to crush out about all the 
civilization the Church with its religious mandates and 
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symbolism was the one power which could cope with 
it, the one power to which it would listen, which dared 
to deal with the terrible invaders with the boldness 
and frankness given by conviction and hope. The Church 
had in its keeping influences, ideas, doctrines, laws of 
which it did not know the full regenerating power. 
Through all that dark and forbidding time the Church 
was the moral ark of safety for Europe. It fought vice 
and encouraged virtue. It was generally found on the 
side of virtue as over against the rude and violent meth- 
ods of a barbarous people. Its ideals were always far in 
advance of the age and the absolutism of her ascendency 
made her rule intellectually, spiritually, and socially emi- 
nently beneficial, even in a time when the clergy did not 
always conform to those ideals. 

Guizot, the interpreter of civilization, has said: 

“From the fourth to the thirteenth century it is the 
Church which always marches in the front rank of civili- 
zation. I must call your attention to the fact which 
stands at the head of all others, and characterizes the 
Christian Church in general—a fact which, so to speak, 
has decided its destiny. This fact is the unity of the 
Church, the unity of Christian society, irrespective of all 
diversities of time, of place, of power, of language, of ori- 
gin. Wonderful phenomenon! It is just at the moment 
when the Roman Empire is breaking up and disappearing 
that the Christian Church gathers itself up and takes its 
definite form. Political unity perishes, religious unity 
emerges. Populations endlessly different in origin, 
habits, speech, destiny, rush upon the scene; all becomes 
local and partial; every enlarged idea, every general insti- 
tution, every great social arrangement is lost sight of; 
and in this movement this Christian Church proclaims 
most loudly the unity of its teaching, the universality of 
its law. And from the bosom of the most frightful dis- 
order the world has ever seen has arisen the largest and 
purest idea, perhaps, which ever drew men together,— 
the idea of a spiritual society.” 

The Church was the one light-bearer that pointed the 
people of this epoch to a brighter day. There are many 
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instances where the head of the Church or one of his offi- 
cers bravely stood for the protection of injured inno- 
cence, even against kings. There were safeguards for 
the sanctity of the home, some mitigation of woman’s 
position, while polygamy, concubinage, infanticide, 
secret marriage, and marriage with Jews, heathen or 
heretics were forbidden. 

Dr. John William Draper, the able author of the “In- 
tellectual Development of Europe,” was by no means a 
sympathetic admirer of Mediaeval Christianity or even 
of Modern Orthodoxy. But in writing of the benign in- 
fluence of the church services on the people during this 
period, he draws a striking and truthful picture. “We 
must not,” says he, “undervalue the power once exer- 
cised on a non-reading community under oral and scenic 
teaching. What would better instruct it than a formal 
congregating of the neighborhoods together each Sunday 
to listen in silence and without questioning. In those 
great Churches, the architectural grandeur of which is 
still the admiration of our material age, nothing was 
wanting to impress the worshipper. The vast pile with 
its turrets or spire pointing to heaven; its steep inclin- 
ing roof; its walls, with niches and statues; its echoing 
belfry ; its windows of exquisite hues and of every form, 
lancet, or wheel, or rose, through which stole the many 
colored light; its chapels with their pictured walls; its 
rows of slender, clustering columns, and arches tier upon 
tier; its many tapering pendants; the priest emerging 
from his scenic retreat; his chalice and forbidden wine; 
the covering paten, cibory and the pix. Amid clouds of 
incense from smoking censors, the blaze of lamps, and 
tapers and branching candlesticks, the tinkling of silver 
bells, the play of jarreled vessels and gorgeous dresses of 
violet, green and gold; banners and crosses were borne 
aloft through lines of kneeling worshippers in proces- 
sional services along the aisles. The chanting of lita- 
nies and Psalms gave a foretaste of the melodies of 
heaven, and the voices of the choristers and the sounds of 
the organ now thundered forth Glory to God in the High- 
est and now whispered to the broken in spirit, peace.” 
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“If such were the influences in the cathedrals,” says Dr. 
Draper further, “not less were those that gathered 
around the little village churches. To the peasant it was 
endeared by the most touching incidents of his life. At 
its font his parents had given him his name, at its altar 
he had plighted his matrimonial vows; beneath the little 
grass mounds in its yard there awaited the resurrection 
those who had been untimely taken away. Connected 
thus with the profoundest and holiest sentiments of hu- 
manity, the Church was for instruction 2 sole and suffici- 
ent means. Nothing like it had existed in paganism. The 
irregular, ill-tuned, occasional eloquence of the Greek 
orators cannot by an instant be compared with such a 
steady and enduring systematic instruction” as that given 
by the Church. 

That period too was one of great intellectual activity 
among church leaders. It is only necessary to say that it 
was the age of Anselm the great interpreter of the aton- 
ing work of our Lord; of Abelard, the most daring 
thinker of his day and his saintly antagonist, Bernard, 
the mystic and last of the fathers of the Church; of Aqui- 
nas the great systematizer, Boneventura the biographer 
of Jesus, Peter Lombard the master of sentences and of 
Scotus Erigena the master of arguments. In all these 
and many other respects, religion, as the source of the 
most salutary effects and changes of the period was a 
permanent factor in the civilization of the middle age. 

2. In the second place we may affirm that education 
and Jearning are permanent factors in civilization. Both 
were conserved during the middle ages. 

There are certain institutions of the mediaeval period 
which we cannot look upon as mere accidents, for they 
are of its very essence. Of every great moral phenome- 
non we are to form some estimate and of this class mo- 
nasticism is one of the greatest and most interesting. 
To any fair-minded critic it must appear undeniable that 
that erratic phase of mediaeval life and organization pro- 
duced in some of its features mischiefs most enormous. 
There is perhaps no phase in the moral history of man- 
kind, of a deeper or more painful interest than the ascetic 
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epidemic of the earlier part of the middle age. That 
view of life which would induce a man to pass his life in 
a long routine of useless and atrocious self-torture and 
voluntary segregation of himself from the rest of man- 
kind, is not a view of life to call out the admiration of 
right-minded men. It has been said that the psychologi- 
cal reason for monasticism was drawn from the fact 
that the body affects the soul, and that the philosophical 
reason was drawn from the theory that the body cor- 
rupts the soul. Matter being essentially evil and the 
body being the source of all sin, the proper and righteous 
thing is to make the body weak. The path to victory for 
the spirit lies through a series of ascetic impositions and 
practices. We leave the task of the problem of the gene- 
sis of the system, to the psychologists and philosophers. 
The abnormal results were manifest in a succession of 
grazing saints who went about on their hands and knees 
eating grass; of pillar saints like Simeon the Stylite, and 
the chained saints, so fastened together that when one 
lay down to sleep the other was pulled up to pray. Such 
a conception of the Christian life made religion morbid. 
It was in defiance of human nature and in contradiction 
of the will of God in the body of a man, which is declared 
to be the “temple of the Holy Ghost.” 

It is not pleasant to contemplate a view of life that 
glorified hunger and thirst and which was a sort of can- 
onization of rags, dirt, celibacy and a method of salvation 
by means of extraction from the world. 

There are the examples of St. Macarius of Alexandria, 
who for six months slept in a swamp exposing his naked 
body to the stings of venemous insects, and of St. Euse- 
beius who constantly carried about his body 150 pounds 
of iron, and who lived for three years in a dried up well, 
and of St. Sabinus who would only eat corn that had be- 
come rotten by remaining for a month in water, or of St. 
Benedict, the organizer and unifier of western monasti- 
cism, rolling himself in beds of thistles to subdue the 
flesh. These are the aberations of a system that must 
in all fairness be judged by some of its better phases. 
Against all of the evils of monasticism there must be set 
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down to its credit at least this good, that for ages the 
monks were the custodians of the world’s literature and 
they must be awarded the praise of having well fulfilled 
their trust. 

It was industrious monks who, in the seclusion of their 
cells and far away from the distractions of the world, 
saved from the wreck of the Roman Empire, the treas- 
ures of classical wisdom together with the Holy Scrip- 
tures and patristic writings, transmitting them to more 
propitious times for both. 

Every text of the New Testament and practically every 
manuscript of Greek and Latin classics known to modern 
scholars had its birthplace and only home in some monas- 
tic house. With loving care monks preserved and multi- 
plied by means of innumerable copies the treasures of 
Christian and Pagan antiquity, and that every trace of 
ancient learning did not perish from the earth in the 
chaotic period from the sixth to the twelfth centuries is 
almost solely due to such of them as cultivated a taste for 
sacred and classic wisdom. 

Of education it should be said that from the beginning 
Christianity influenced its measure, its matter, its method 
and its motive. As early as the end of the fourth cen- 
tury the control of the Church over schools was every- 
where triumphant. The old forms of heathen education 
still survived in some quarters but the spirit had fled and 
the forms even soon disappeared. Greek and Roman 
culture could no longer meet either the spiritual or ma- 
terial wants of men. The Church took over what was of 
enduring worth and the rest perished forever. From the 
beginning of the fifth century we have always to 
reckon with the Church when education is under discus- 
sion. The state religion became at once the fostering 
mother of education when the Romano-Hellenic schools 
passed away and Christian schools came in to take their 
place. There sprang up first of all the cathedral schools, 
while next in order and of more importance were the mo- 
nastic schools. The Great Charles stands at the end of 
one age and the beginning of another and what he did 
largely became the foundation of all the future history of 
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Europe. Born amid barbarism, he was yet the friend 
and champion of civilization and understood its elemen- 
tal principles. 

One of the best features in the statecraft of that great 
mediaeval chieftain was his wise employment of the 
Church as the best means for furthering education in his 
empire. The monasteries and churches became the seats 
of learning—the school houses of the time. His famous 
edict containing an educational code has been called the 
charter of the modern public school system. In turn out 
of these schools founded by the great Karl there grew up 
that great expression of the human intellect in the middle 
ages known as scholasticism which sought by the aid of 
the Aristotelian logic to vindicate the truth and sound- 
ness of the church theology and to reduce to something 
like rational order and system the “stupendous pile of 
dogma and legend” which had come down through the 
ages past. 

Out of this scholastic movement there sprang up in 
turn the great mediaeval universities. Before A. D. 1500 
there were 64 universities in Europe, 15 in France, as 
many in Germany, 6 in Spain, 3 in Scotland and 2 in 
England. The names of those ancient seats of learning 
are all familiar to us, for they include the names of Paris, 
Bologna, Palermo, Prague, Vienna, Leipsig, Heidelberg, 
Tiibingen, Copenhagen, Upsala, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, Oxford and Cambridge. Through all these me- 
diaeval centuries it was the Church which created and 
controlled the educational plans and activities of Europe. 
It was for the Church that the school was organized and 
the only education Christendom enjoyed was that fur- 
nished by the cathedral, catechetical, monastic, parochial 
and other schools and the universities of the later times. 
Through the first 1500 years of the Christian era educa- 
tion was as exclusively the monopoly of the Christian 
Church as was religion itself. In its totality education 
was provided by the Church alone. It alone, during all 
this period, made itself the custodian of all that could be 
saved from the wreck of learning letters, arts and the 
happy serenities of life. Thus are the evidences abun- 
dant that this age cared for learning and that it fostered 
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the educational factor as one of the leading features in 
the civilization of the times. 

3. The spirit of kindness is a permanent factor in 
civilization and this also was conserved and exemplified 
in this period. 

Very early in its history it became manifest that Chris- 
tianity had introduced new forces into the world and that 
these forces were at work for the moral renovation of 
mankind. It has been affirmed and with much to show its 
correctness, that the world before the coming of our Lord 
was a world without love. A great heathen writer writ- 
ing at the time when, after a struggle which had lasted 
for centuries, Christianity had at last come to the ascen- 
dency, lays great stress upon the difference between the 
Christian and the heathen world saying: ‘Compassion 
and humanity are virtues peculiar to the righteous and 
to the worshippers of God. Philosophy teaches us noth- 
ing of them.” A still stronger witness is to be found in 
the endeavor of the emperor, Julian, to introduce into 
heathendom this new thing which he could not but recog- 
nize as a peculiarity of Christianity. In Plato’s ideal 
state there is no room for the poor. The beggar was one 
who was simply turned out as one who marred the com- 
mon propriety. We seek in vain for charity among the 
virtues enumerated by Aristotle in his ethics. Even the 
word “generosity” in his estimate meant the true mean 
between extravagance and avarice. It had been said 
that “compassion was no Hellenic virtue,” to which it 
must be added that it was still less a Roman virtue. From 
the beginning the heathen regarded the kindness and 
charitableness of the Christians with astonishment. A 
new thing had come into the world, a thing hitherto un- 
known in the world. They witnessed as one of the fruits 
of the Gospel, that in the Christian communities there 
was organized a regular system of charity, designed not 
only to relieve the distress of the poor for the moment, 
but also to war against poverty itself and to suffer no one 
to be oppressed by want. “It was only,” says the his- 
torian, Uhlhorn, “when first the religion of love appeared 
in Christianity, when first the crowds of men who be- 
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lieved in Christ formed themselves into real communities, 
of which the societies of foreigners in the Roman states 
had been but a shadow, that in their Christian communi- 
ties a stips was collected. Just as it had been collected 
in the societies, but not now to be thrown into sacred 
wells, no longer to be expended on the erection of statues, 
or on social eating and drinking, but in extending aid to 
the poor and needy.” 

The author of the “History of European Morals,” Mr. 
Lecky, who with his rationalistic bias is sometimes very 
unfair in his estimate of the influence of the Church, says, 
“Surely no achievements of the Christian Church are 
more truly great than those which it has effected in the 
sphere of charity. For the first time in the history of 
mankind, it has inspired many thousands of men and 
women at the sacrifice of all worldly interests and often 
under circumstances of extreme discomfort and danger, 
to donate their entire lives to the single object of assuag- 
ing the sufferings of humanity!” “It has,” says he, 
“covered the globe with countless institutions of mercy 
absolutely unknown to the whole pagan world.” 

To such as think of the period under consideration in 
terms of the “Dark Ages” only, it is well to remember 
that during that time, those humane and kindly forces 
thus early developed in the Christian era, were not en- 
tirely absent. In that time the Sermon on the Mount, 
God’s affectionate and watchful fatherhood of all, the 
brotherhood of a common discipleship, the mutual duty 
and the common immortality of poor and rich were then 
as now and earlier, the forces before which evils of the 
time fall or were greatly mitigated. Again it was the 
Church preaching kindness and pity, deifying sorrow, 
weakness, and humility, poverty and purity, which had 
opened an ever flowing fount of tenderness and compas- 
sion which caused the desert places of humanity to re- 
joice and blossom. One of the tests of the social position 
of any community is the place held in it by women and 
children, by the aged and the indigent, and judged by this 
test the mediaeval age is an anticipation of the humane 
expression and organization of these later times. Be- 
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nevolence and philanthropy which are of the very essence 
of the Christian religion flourished particularly in the 
time of the close of the middle age of Christian history. 
The hospitals for the sick, the asylums for the aged, the 
homeless and the orphan, the consecrated ministry of 
skill and kindness to the deaf and the blind; the ministry 
to the insane and the imbecile which had its beginning 
among the monks who dwelt in the German forests and 
the Pyranees, all of which have been carried in our time 
to such blessed consummation, were not wanting entirely 
in the earlier period now under consideration. Hospitals 
were the special concern of the knights of the Teutonic 
order and continued to engage the special attention of the 
Beguines who were accustomed to serve as nurses in Co- 
logne, Frankfort, Ulm and other German cities. To 
afford relief to the needy whose necessities forced them 
to borrow a measure of real philanthropy was conceived 
in the last century of the middle ages in what were known 
as the “charitable accumulations.” 

In theory the charity of this age, in harmony with the 
Roman conception of the place of works in salvation, was 
made one of the chief acts of piety, the most certain 
ground of salvation, with the defect, that it emphasized 
too much the benefits to the donor and to his dead rela- 
tives rather than those of the worthy recipient. 

The Church too in this time was untiring in its efforts 
in behalf of peace and nothing is more creditable to the 
ruling bishops than what was known as the “Truce of 
God,” proclaimed at different times by no less than thirty 
councils in different parts of Europe. It was the Church 
too that was the one great and influential advocate of 
peace and order, and which strove to abolish family 
feuds, blood revenge and private wars by substituting 
legal action and legal penalty. It sought everywhere to 
have disputes settled by fines rather than by fighting, by 
arbitration rather than litigation, by means of witnesses 
rather than duels. These efforts of the mediaeval 
Church in an era of lawlessness, of wanton bloodshed and 
of insecurity of property to maintain peace and to secure 
justice form one of the most creditable chapters in the 
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history of Christianity in a time when it confronted un- 
usual and monstrous tasks. Private war was one of the 
most flagrant abuses of the times, and the Church in 
harmony with that kindness which we have noted from 
the beginning as one of its features sought with all dili- 
gence to check that evil. It is to be set down to the eter- 
nal honor of the Church of that day, that in an age of 
turbulance and disorganization, it set itself to the work 
of pacification and that with success. The measures first 
taken were local but the principle was always definitely 
asserted and made generally applicable by the Council of 
Clermont in 1095. 

This spirit of kindness especially finding its expression 
in chivalry provided protection for women in innumerable 
ways. Even so late as the 12th century a single kiss 
forced upon a maiden was punished with fine or exile, 
and in the 15th century a law of Copenhagen ordered the 
adulterous woman to be buried alive and her guilty part- 
ner decapitated. 

In the case of slavery the Church inherited the patric- 
ian conception of Rome. The early Church tolerated this 
form of bondage but emancipation was held to be a Chris- 
tian charity and hence converted pagans not infrequently 
freed their slaves at the time of their baptism. There 
were forces at work to ameliorate the evils of slavery and 
to bring about emancipation, the most powerful of which 
was the slow action of religious motives on the conscience 
of the masters. The mediaeval Church inheriting the 
earlier views on the subject, sought not to abolish slavery 
but to ameliorate its wrongs. Even one of the popes, 
Calixtus, had been a slave. The Church was always an 
asylum for those in bondage and used its great authority 
to protect them from cruel masters, and, by precept and 
example, it became the one great force to prepare the way 
for the abolition of slavery. 

This evil was general in the world and intricately in- 
volved with the customs of the rude, the laws of the ad- 
vanced, with barbarian ferocities, Grecian philosophies 
and Roman power. But through the influence of the 
Church the holding of a man in bondage was found more 
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and more to be in contravention of the teachings of the 
Lord and as laying unjust burdens upon fellow-chris- 
tians. “Not now a slave, but above a slave, as a brother 
beloved so receive him,” was the commendation of the 
slave Onesimus to his master Philemon. It reflected the 
voice not of one apostle only, even though the apostle 
were St. Paul, but of the whole Church to the master who 
was himself a servant of Christ. “The grace of God that 
brought salvation, hath appeared to all men.” Before 
such an announcement as that slavery could not stand 
unrebuked and unmodified even in the middle age. 

4. We count democracy as another permanent factor 
in civilization. The seeds of democracy are manifest in 
certain facts and teachings discoverable in the middle 
age. 

If we are searching for the genesis of democracy, for 
the fundamental! principles which have made it possible, 
we must get back further than some interpreters of the 
subject are wont to go. We must get back of the con- 
flict at Runnymede between the barons of England and 
King John; back of the great charter of rights, and of the 
long parliament; back of Hampden, Pym and Milton; 
back of the Puritan conflict and the English common- 
wealth; back of the migration of Pilgrim and Puritan to 
America; back of the Lutheran Reformation in the 16th 
century. We must get back in that search for origins, 
even to the vitalizing teachings of the New Testament. 
John Stuart Mill once said to the husband of George 
Eliot, “A great crisis in the history of liberty seems to 
me to have come at the cross of Jesus of Nazareth.” This 
great writer on liberty, who knew so much about many 
great subjects, excepting Christianity, seemed to discern 
in this great fact in human history the meeting place of 
the great forces of the past and the greater forces of the 
future. Democracy received its inspiration out of the 
teachings and death of our Lord. It was born out of the 
thought that before God and as the subjects of a divinely 
provided and gracious redemption all men were abso- 
lutely equal. Because in that period there were men who 
believed in the Lord and were striving at least to appre- 
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hend the significance of his teachings, are we able to dis- 
cern in the middle age some expressions of the now 
widely dominant principle of democracy. 

The course of events in the Roman Empire had been 
toward the continual aggrandizement of the imperial 
class and power. The representative in despotism of 
Augustus was at last succeeded by the oriental despotism 
of Diocletian. The senate sank more and more into a 
powerless assembly of imperial nominees and the spirit 
of Roman freedom wholly passed away with Stoicism. 
Christianity early in its history assumed the character 
of a strong, disciplinary institution which proved itself 
to be a good training school for the nations in their in- 
fancy and youth when the magisterial factor was needed. 
Hence we have the legalistic, monarchial development out 
of unscriptural claims of the mediaeval hierarchy which 
for a thousand years affected for good or evil both the 
Church and the world. It ruled the spirits of men as 
absolutely as the old Rome ruled their temporal fortunes. 
From the fifth century until the Reformation the history 
of the Church is the history of the power of the papacy, 
of the decline of its power, and of numerous indications 
of popular revolt against its supreme sway. But not- 
withstanding the unscriptural claims in Church organiza- 
tion and the monarchical absolutism of the papacy, in 
proportion as the nations were trained in the school of 
the Church, they came more and more to assert their in- 
dependence of the hierarchy and to develop a national 
spirit and a literature in their own language. Starting 
with the assertion of man’s moral liberty and re- 
sponsibility, the very postulates of many of her doctrines, 
the Church poured into the nations crushed and degraded 
by imperialism, a new vitality, while by her self-made 
constitution, her elected rulers, her deliberative councils, 
she did much, although at times without so intending, to 
keep alive the free democratic traditions of an earlier 
time which Caesarism had almost strangled, and did 
much to train the barbarian tribes which entered her fold 
in the principles and exercise of that liberty that subse- 
quently led to revolt and reformation. It proclaimed 
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loudly the doctrine of a career for talent in distinction 
from the entailed career of feudalism without talent, and 
the Church was the only institution in which a poor boy 
had a free chance. Her religious houses too were so 
many little republics scattered up and down Europe 
while her councils were the only deliberative assemblies 
of the time. 

Pope Gegory VII, was certainly one of the most auto- 
cratic of the papal chieftains, as he was unquestionably 
the ablest and one of the most constructive, but his elec- 
tion was something of a forecast of popular government. 
The funeral rites of Alexander II, his predecessor, who 
had died but a day before, were being conducted in the 
Church of St. John Lateran, where Hildebrand as arch- 
deacon was taking his appointed post in the solemn rites, 
when suddenly there was a great multitude of the Roman 
clergy and people in the church and without, who cried, 
“Hildebrand shall be our pope.” That strong willed 
leader and dictator, in a large sense, of the papacy, shrank 
from the immense responsibility of the task to which he 
was being called by the people. In vain did he rush to 
the pulpit and endeavor to calm the tumult. The members 
of the sacred college hastily consulted together and with 
one accord confirmed the popular choice. This once poor 
boy, the son of a carpenter, achieved the enfranchisement 
of the papacy from imperial control, in his pontificate, 
was in sympathy with the people and maintained the 
cause of the poor against the violence of a military aris- 
tocracy. Pope after pope and council after council had 
fulminated against simony and incontinence. But what 
was peculiar and of significance in the conduct of Greg- 
ory was his appeal to the faithful at large, his making 
the people the executors of his reformatory papal decrees. 
His appeal involved severity and hardship. By his man- 
date married priests were required instantly to renounce 
their wives or to renounce the priesthood, while married 
bishops who disobeyed were to be degraded from office. 
But in all of his inexorable demands Gregory’s appeal 
was made to the popular mind. Many of the great eccle- 
siastics of the time had come from the ranks of the peo- 
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ple, and these men for the most part true to their demo- 
cratic instincts were often found to be the inflexible sup- 
porters of right against might, and by their attitude in 
the affairs of the Church had shown how that representa- 
tive system might be introduced into the State. 

The significance of the famous controversy between 
Philip the Fair of France and Pope Boniface VIII, con- 
sists in this, that it was the first of a series of national 
protests which never ceased until the nations of western 
Europe had accomplished their emancipation from exter- 
nal influence, whether ecclesiastical or imperial, and the 
modern world was born in which the nations stand in 
their freedom and independence before God, answerable 
only to God and the people. 

There were also many utterances of the time ominously 
democratic in tone. Foremost among the threatening 
and somewhat revolutionary productions of the first half 
of the 14th century, for example, was a book entitled 
“Defensor Pacis.” It had for its author a physician of 
Padua known as Marsilio. No later hand has traced back 
with finer historic tact the mundane conditions which 
first made possible and then favored the growth of hier- 
archical ideas and monarchical assumptions and none has 
searched out with a more pitiless logic the weak places 
in the armor of both. Marsilio’s book was a philosophi- 
cal examination of the principles of government and of 
the nature and limits of sacredotal power. Its demo- 
cratic tendency was evident in its demonstration that the 
exposition of the law of Christianity rests not with the 
pope nor any other priest but with a general and repre- 
sentative council. It rejected the papal political preten- 
sions and asserted that the pope even had no right to at- 
tempt to coerce human thinking. In its view of church 
government it advocated rule by representation, subject- 
ing to a criticism often most acute and damaging much 
that had hitherto been assumed as historically certain. 
Neander called this work of Marsilio “an epoch-mak- 
ing” book. It was certainly far in advance of the age, 
and was indeed an anticipation of popular government, in 
some considerable degree of the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence and the Federal Constitution. Even in the darkest 
time of the old mediaeval Caesarism the idea of the su- 
premacy of law as the guarantee of poular and personal 
freedom was frequently asserting itself. 

Let us remember that it was June 1215, three hundred 
and two years before Luther’s theses, that the barons of 
England at Runnymede, too feeble to resist individually, 
finally formed an association to resist in common, thereby 
forcing John Lackland, beaten by the King of France, to 
swear a solemn oath that in the future he would respect 
all the rights of the freemen in his kingdom thereby 
granting to them significant and far-reaching conces- 
sions. 

These assertions of the democratic principle were not 
triumphant in this age, but they were there, an anticipa- 
tion of the Protestant revolt under Luther, of the thirty 
years war, of the English revolution, the settlement of 
this continent, for the most part by Protestant peoples, 
and the establishment here of the world’s largest exam- 
ple of popular government. 

5. A fifth permanent factor in the civilization of the 
middle age, was the commercial. In our estimate of the 
influences which control the destiny of peoples, movement 
always signifies progress and improvement while immo- 
bility signifies stagnation and sometimes decay. The 
life of a people is made more comfortable, more refined 
and cultivated, more comprehensive and receptive in con- 
sequence of the peaceable means for intercourse between 
themselves and also with the peoples who dwell in lands 
beyond. Did space permit I might say something of the 
mediaeval commercial facilities and movements showing 
how, for example, that the crusades one after another 
undertaken in that period, quickened mediaeval trade as 
one of their many results. By the opening of the 15th 
century commercial enterprise had lost much of its 
earlier simplicity, had become greatly diversified and 
even taken on many of its more modern features. It is 
a great claim that is made in behalf of mediaeval trade 
movements and arrangements when it is said that we owe 
to them very largely the rise of what is known as inter- 
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national law which is to-day the only reccgnized force, 
and that not always effective, to keep each nation in its 
own appointed place, and which enables it to keep to its 
own appointed work without clashing with its neighbors 
and contravening their rights. During all this period 
notwithstanding the papal captivity at Avignon, the hu- 
miliation of the great schism, the contradictions of the 
councils of the Church, the luxury and vice of the era of 
the renewed papacy, the commercial activities of the time 
were developing. Along various lines these were lead- 
ing out from the middle ages into modern history. In- 
creased intercommunication and exchange were causing 
the peoples of Europe to penetrate more and more into 
new regions, aiding in the growth of industries, improv- 
ing the art of navigation and developing a ‘currency, 
forms of credit, maritime law, mercantile organization, 
and exercising a profound influence upon every depart- 
ment of human activity. 

6. Another factor in the civilization of any period is 
structural in character. 

The art and grandeur of any age are in nothing more 
manifest than in the buildings which it erects to the glory 
of Ged and the purposes of divine worship. The mediae- 
val period was great in its contributions of this kind and 
the old lands beyond the sea are rich with cathedrals, 
minsters, and abbeys reaching back some of them as far 
as the 9th and 10th centuries. The Gothic architecture 
is its original contribution and fitly embodies its spirit. 
The great structures reared by the masters of architec- 
ture in that time can be understood only by being seen. 
They were built to appeal to the eye, least of all for use 
or convenience or for anything in worship that appeals 
to the ear. They are adapted not so much to preaching 
as to the gorgeous procession and the pomp of splendid 
ceremonial. In their massiveness and splendor they 
make the vision and imagination teach the soul. They 
are, as has been said, “sermon and liturgy in one.” With 
the great architects also wrought the men who redis- 
covered the arts allied to architecture, such as Giotto 
and Van Eyck, great painters like Perugino and Raphael 
with Albrecht Diirer, and Michael Angelo the master of 
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them all, sculptors like Adam Krafft and Veit Stoss, and 
workers in metal like Peter Vischer. These buildings 
were the outcome of a deeply religious spirit and the of- 
ferings of a people who believed that no temple could be 
too beautiful for the adoration of the Lord of Hosts. The 
extravagance of devotion displayed itself both in the 
massive and enduring walls and terraces and in the 
adornment of choir and nave and aisle, richly colored 
windows, costly shrines, jeweled altars, figures and pic- 
tures of rare workmanship, scripture scenes set forth 
upon the walls, monuments and effigies, together with the 
entrancing effects of light and shade, of delicate tracing 
and exquisite carving, artistic combinations and startling 
contrasts met the eye on entering the sacred edifice. And 
when the sound of the organ was lifted up into the lofty 
and massive arches and voices sweetly chanted to the 
praise of the divine Lord and Redeemer of men, the 
hearts of the people of those days, far removed not only 
in time, but in so many of their aspects, from our day, 
were touched with the unutterable longings and uplifting 
emotions of religion. 

The service of the Christian religion connected with 
these great ecclesiastical structures and administered by 
the mediaeval Church, even with all of the perversion and 
misrepresentation of the Christian spirit was immense 
in its benefits. 

Enough now has certainly been adduced in this paper 
to show that it is a grave mistake to regard this period 
under consideration as a time of depressing stagnation 
only if not of positive retrogression. It was a period in 
the history of the human race filled with a long series of 
movements, changes and developments in the state of 
European society which were destined to have an abid- 
ing influence on the centuries to follow. The power of 
the emperors and the power of the priests; these two 
keynotes sum up the history of the ancient world from 
Constantine to the Reformation. Notwithstanding the 
fact that in this period there was so much that was sel- 
fish, venal, earthly and sensual; in spite of the abuses 
that had been accumulating through centuries and cul- 
minating in the papacy from Sixtus IV, to Leo X, other 
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forces were at work which have entered largely into the 
life of the most enlightened and progressive peoples of 
our day. Questions raised by the intellectual refine- 
ments of scholasticism, and others about fastings and 
ceremonialism, appeared to the popular mind to be im- 
measureably more important than what we should now 
call the fundamental principles of right and wrong. But 
in the midst of all the triviality and superstition there can 
be no question that in most respects the religious agencies 
were operating for good. There were bishops who were 
worldly, wicked and apostate, but there were others who 
were sincerely striving to be true shepherds of the flock 
of Christ. There were unworthy cardinals, abbots and 
priests but all did not fall before the temptations offered 
by the sinecures and benefices of the Church. A rising 
spirit of freedom was constantly manifesting itself in one 
way and another. Let it be remembered that it was 
Duns Scotus known as “the subtle doctor,” a scholastic 
of the 13th century who anticipated the inductive method 
of Bacon and Newton thus forming a communicating 
link between the schools of ancient and modern philoso- 
phy. For administrative purposes the ideal of the mid- 
dle ages was the union of the Church and the State. But 
in the 12th century men like Andius and Arnold of Bres- 
cia taught and with much acceptance that the Church 
was suffering from its union with the State. True it is 
that there were disintegrating forces at work but there 
were other forces that were highly constructive and 
there was passing over the minds of men one of those 
changes which we can neither define or wholly account 
for. There were obscuring shadows a plenty but there 
were also anticipations of the dawn of that new day in 
the splendor of which we live. 

To make effective the forces for righteousness that had 
not become entirely extinct during the middle ages, what 
was required was not so much a change of constitution, 
but an inspiring co-ordination and consolidation of those 
principles which were rooted deeply in the religious life 
of the people and which had been generated always by 
the gospel of salvation through grace. 

A work was needed which neither princes nor kings, 
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bishops, nor popes could accomplish but God alone, work- 
ing through His word and some man of faith and leader- 
ship. A work of both restoration and readjustment was 
the one commanding need at the close of the mediaeval 
period. That work could be done only and effectively 
when the individual soul would be awakened by the voice 
of the truth as taught by Jesus and Paul, and which once 
finding entrance could purify the Christian Church and 
society. That truth which had proven itself to be more 
powerful than Teutonic or Slavic barbarisms, which 
neither imperialism, barbarism nor ecclesiastical corrup- 
tion could subdue or expel proved itself once more to pos- 
sess stupendous forces, spiritual and civic, which were 
capable of organizing great states, producing literature, 
of fashioning and maintaining great religious establish- 
ments, and of putting certain impulses into society whose 
influences are to-day unspent. In 1415 John Huss had 
been burned at the stake in consequence of the treachery 
of the Emperor Sigismund, and by order of the Council 
of Constance. In 1498, Savonarola, reformer of monas- 
tic institutions, political reformer and preacher of right- 
eousness, had been burned in the town square of Flor- 
ence. The hour had at last come for Luther, the great- 
est single force in the new age, and in whose great work 
all turned on his discovery of the gospel method of justi- 
fication, “He that liveth and was dead, and is alive for- 
evermore,” had not forsaken his Church. The new age 
was at hand. It was found that the great Reformation 
in religion that inaugurated that age, had its roots in the 
simple evangelical piety which had never entirely disap- 
peared in the mediaeval Church. There was a continu- 
ity in the religious life of the new era. The more it is 
studied the more can it be seen that the evangelical re- 
vival that once more led men back to the New Testament 
was not a unique phenomenon entirely unconnected with 
the immediate past which many have regarded only as a 
dreary and barren parenthesis in history, full only of 
vehement clamors, prodigal carnage, debasing supersti- 
tions and imperial and prelatical ambitions. 
Hamma Divinity School 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE II. 
JOHN HUSS.' 


BY REV. EMANUEL J. KALLINA. 


Pastor Bohemian Presbyterian Church, Omaha, Neb. 


The Bohemians regard John Huss as a great national 
hero because, as the fruits of his labors, we have the 
golden age of the Bohemian nation from fourteen to six- 
teen hundred. During this period, especially the latter 
half, the Bible was so widely circulated that Pope Pius 
II remarked that an ordinary Hussite peasant woman 
was better acquainted with the Scriptures than his 
priests. To our American protestant people, in fact to 
all people who love the open Bible, John Huss is a noble 
character because of what he did for the freedom of re- 
ligion. We owe reverence to his name, and it is fitting 
that we observe the five hundredth anniversary of his 
martyrdom. He helped to lay the foundation of the Pro- 
testant Reformation, freedom of conscience and the su- 
preme authority of the Word of God, on which Martin 
Luther, Calvin and others could build. 

No man is a self-made hero. He is always the product 
of his times. So it was with Huss. Of the many things 
that prepared the way for his coming and were important 
factors in moulding his career, we will mention but three. 
One was the interest in education, which King Charles IV 
did all he could to foster. He encouraged the establish- 
ing of high schools throughout.the country and founded 
the University of Prague in 1344. This was the only 
university in Central Europe at that time, and held its 
own with that of Paris and Oxford. In founding it the 
king said, ‘““My desire is that my people shall not be com- 


1 This and the following article on “Luther—His Relation to 
John Huss,” were delivered as addresses at the Union Huss Me- 
morial Service held July 4th, 1915, in the Kountze Memorial Lu- 
theran Church, Omaha, Neb., and have been furnished by request 
for publication in the Lutheran Quarterly.—Editors. 
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pelled to go to strangers to quench their thirst for learn- 
ing. Let strangers come to us.” Thus, when Huss was 
born, there was a widespread yearning for education, 
which had spread to the smallest villages of Bohemia, 
even to that of Husinec. 

The second factor to be noted is the religious conditions 
of the time. The people had no longer a living faith. 
There was church attendance but no Christian living be- 
hind it, owing to the state of affairs in the Church. Its 
unity had been broken, there were two popes and. finally, 
three. Simony was practiced in every branch of the 
church organization. Priests were engaged in all kinds 
of secular occupations where the labor was not arduous 
and there was any money to be made. Drunkenness and 
immorality was the common practice of the clergy. 

The third vital factor in this period preceding the birth 
of Huss was the appointment of the first archbishop of 
Prague in 1344,Arnost of Pardubice. This was an im- 
portant event in the history of Bohemia. It meant the 
independence of the Bohemian Church from German in- 
fluence which resulted in the Hussite Reformation. Arnost 
was different from most of the priests of his time, he was 
a man of God, noble of soul as well as of appearance, well 
educated, a faithful shepherd of the flock and a true 
disciple of Christ. He sought to bring about reforms in 
the clergy and met with some success but the main re- 
sult of his efforts was that other men caught this spirit 
of reformation. Three of these men were Conrad, Milic 
and Matej—forerunners of John Huss. Of these Milic 
was most influential because he preached in the Bohemian 
language. At first the people were scandalized that the 
Gospel of Christ should be preached, not in Latin, but in 
the common tongue of the people. His preaching soon 
became popular so that often on the Sabbath and on feast 
days he preached five times, three times in Bohemian, 
once in German to the Germans of the city and once in 
Latin to the students. That his preaching was effective 
is seen in that a section of the city which had an unsavory 
reputation became deserted. This was given over to 
Milic by the King and he founded there homes for several 
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hundred fallen women who had been converted by his 
preaching of the Gospel in the Bohemian tongue which 
they understood. 

These are the surroundings into which the life of John 
Huss was cast and by which it was moulded. Of his early 
life we know very little. The exact date of his birth is 
unknown, about 1369, in Husinec. It is said that his 
parents were poor, we do know that he had to work his 
way through the university. The life of Huss testifies 
to the fact that his parents were religious people; only a 
godly home begets a character like that of Huss. He at- 
tended the village school at Husinec, later the high school 
at Prachitee, about an hour’s walk from home. From 
here he went to the University at Prague where he re- 
ceived his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1393, and that of 
Master of Arts in 1396. In 1401 he was appointed dean 
of the faculty of arts and two years later, at the age of 
thirty-three, was made rector of the University. That 
same year he was also appointed preacher of Bethlehem 
Chapel and ordained to the priesthood. 

When Huss entered upon his studies he made this his 
rule—to use his own words, “At the beginning of my 
searchings I adopted this rule, that whenever, in any- 
thing, I found a healthier thought, I should withdraw 
from my former views.” Such a motto made Huss open 
to new convictions and enabled him to develop morally as 
well as intellectually. But the one thing which, above 
all others was instrumental in moulding the career of 
Huss, was his appointment as preacher at Bethlehem. 

As a result of the preaching of Milic, two citizens of 
Prague, Kriz, a merchant, and John of Millhein, a noble- 
man, felt the need of a place where there could be held Bo- 
hemian preaching services. There was an abundance of 
churches but the Bohemian preachers had to go from 
house to house or use whatever place was open to them. 
These two men built Bethlehem Chapel, accommodating 
about three thousand, and also endowed it, so that its 
priest could be independent. The preacher of Bethle- 
hem had to agree to three things: first, that he would 
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preach in Bohemian; second, that he, himself (not some 
hireling) preach twice on Sunday and on all feast days; 
third, that he would preach the Word of God. It was 
optional as to whether he would read mass, hear confes- 
sions and perform other priestly duties. 

Huss was faithful to his newly appointed task. He 
preached the Word of God and in order to do it he had to 
study the Scripture. The result was that he saw his own 
sins, the mere formality of his former religious devotions 
and was converted. He regretted that, as a student, he 
had taken part in a pilgrimage to one of the churches in 
the city to obtain an indulgence for which he paid four 
grossens, all the money he had. He now looked upon this 
as hypocricy. He felt that he had done wrong as a stu- 
dent to devote so much time to chess, a game over which 
he and his companions would often become angry. He 
not only saw his own sins but also those of society as well 
as those of the Church. Huss was fearless in denouncing 
sin, and in doing so he was no respecter of persons. His 
sole object now in life was to win souls for Christ. 

His own pure life, the open denunciation of evil, and 
preaching the Word of God in Bohemian made Huss 
popular with the people. Another thing that added to 
his popularity was his restoring the University of Prague 
to the Bohemians. The Germans had gained three of th: 
four votes in managing the affairs of the University. 
This worked to the disadvantage of the Bohemians; they 
were treated as strangers in their own university. 
Through the influence of Huss, King Wensel changed tle 
constitution so that the Bohemians had three votes and 
the other foreign nations represented there had one vote. 
In bringing this about, Huss was accused of envy and 
hatred towards the Germans. Huss thus replied to the 
charge, “I love a good German more than a bad Bohemian 
even if he should be my own brother.” 

It is a true maxim that if you go against the current 
you will meet resistance. It is just as true that if you 
oppose evil you will make enemies as well as friends. As 
long as he did not refer to the evils of the clergy they said 
that the spirit of God rested on him but, as soon as he 
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began to uncover their sins, they hated and opposed him. 
Huss had been on the most intimate terms of friendship 
with Archbishop Zbynek of Prague. He had appointed 
Huss preacher of Synod, which met twice a year and 
where Huss severely criticized the evils of the clergy. 
Zbynek also appointed Huss on a committee to investigate 
the religious fraud at Wilsnak in Brandenburg where 
they claimed to have the actual blood of Christ. The 
archbishop invited him, not only to write a pamphlet 
against this fraud, but to write other tracts exposing 
some of the evils of the time. However, eventually the 
enemies of Huss succeeded, by false charges, in causing 
a break between him and the archbishop. This break 
was the real beginning of the opposition against Huss 
which resulted in his exile from the city and eventually 
in his martyrdom. 

In this period of opposition, we will refer to only one 
event, that is his preaching against indulgences. Huss 
had been ordered to Rome by Pope John XXIII to answer 
the charge of heresy brought against him by his enemies 
and Archbishop Zbynek. He did not go to Rome himself 
but sent a committee to defend his case because he knew, 
if he went, that he would never return alive to Bohemia. 
In the meantime the pope had declared war against King 
Ladislav, King of Naples. For this he needed money, 
therefore he sent his hirelings throughout Europe selling 
indulgences. When they reached Bohemia the King, the 
archbishop and his clergy, raised no word of protest 
against it but not so with Huss. He openly denounced 
the sale of indulgences not only in Bethlehem Chapel, but 
even at the University he debated the matter. To debate 
an edict or a bull of the pope was forbidden, but what did 
a man like Huss care for such a ban. He had already 
been preaching two years, contrary to an order of the 
archbishop. The result of this attitude of Huss against 
the sale of indulgences was that he, as well as the city, 
was placed under an interdict. To save Prague the in- 
convenience of being denied religious services and also at 
the request of the King, he withdrew into the country. 

The King attempted to have the interdict removed but 
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failed. However it proved to be to the advantage of 
Huss and his cause. While an exile from the city he had 
time to write. This literature proved a rich inheritance. 
to those who became his followers. Besides this, it gave 
the country people an opportunity to hear the Gospel 
preached in a language which they understood. These 
two years did much in winning many followers who took 
up the banner of religious freedom where Huss laid it 
down. It was to these country friends he referred when 
he replied to the Council of Constance that they could not 
have brought him by force because he had friends enough 
who would have protected him. 

There remains one more scene to be described, that at 
the Council of Constance; the trial and death of Huss. 
He went of his own free will to the Council to clear him- 
self and his nation of the charge of heresy. It is not 
possible here to follow in detail the events of those last 
seven months of his life but whoever studies them will be 
impressed with three or four things. One is the unfair- 
ness and bitterness of the enemies of Huss. The promise 
of safe conduct by Sigismund was broken soon after he 
arrived. He was imprisoned, cruelly trested, suffered 
hunger and cold. His very life was theatened by the un- 
sanitary condition of his place of confinement. That 
Sigismund failed to live up to his promise later cost him 
a war and the crown of Bohemia. His enemies planned 
to sentence Huss without a hearing but, through the ef- 
forts of his friends, Sigismund ordered a hearing. Huss 
appeared three times before the Council. Their accusa- 
tions were false, they could not prove a single charge 
brought against him. The whole trial reminds us of an- 
other which was held nearly fourteen centuries previous, 
Christ before Pilate. Then they cried, “Crucify Him, 
crucify Him.” Now the mob cried, “Away with him, 
away with him.” 

In this scene enacted at Constance we are impressed 
by the loyalty of the friends of Huss. They were fear- 
less of consequences in trying to defend their leader 
against unjust treatment. John of Chlum will always 
stand out in history as an example of true friendship. 
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As for John Huss we are forced to note his forbearance, 
patience, perseverance, loyalty to his convictions and the 
Word of God. The letters written by him at this time 
were highly treasured by his friends. 

The Council wanted Huss to recant that which he had 
never written, held or taught. For example, the thirty- 
nine articles which were extracted from his writings 
were garbled, falsified, some of the articles were not even 
to be found in his writings. If he had recanted it would 
have meant to his people that he recanted that which he 
had taught them out of the Word of God. 

He thus expressed himself: “These bishops urge me 
that I recant and renounce, but 1 am afraid to do so lest 
I become a liar before the face of God and lest I also of- 
fend conscience and the truth of God, because I never held 
these articles but rather preached against them so that 
I might not offend the priests and those to whom I 
preached.” 

The Council delayed his sentence a month with the hope 
that, through fear, he might finally recant. When they 
saw that he knew no fear the Council sentenced him to 
death on July 6th, 1415. On that day, after they had 
gone through the formality of deconsecrating him from 
the priesthood, Huss offered this prayer which shows the 
true spirit of the man: “Lord Jesus forgive all my ene- 
mies I beg of you out of your great mercy. But thou 
knowest that they brought false charges against me, testi- 
fied falsely and charged me with errors. Forgive them 
because of thy unending mercy.” 

When they had bound Huss to the stake he again 
prayed, “Lord Jesus Christ, this terrible, shameful, cruel 
death, I want to endure willingly and humbly for the Gos- 
pel and for preaching Thy Word. I want to thank You 
for all the kindness shown to me by my jailer,” and he 
adds, speaking to those listening, “know this that I trust 
my Saviour implicitly, for His Gospel I willingly endure 
this death and to-day I will reign with Him.” 

As Huss lived and preached, trusting God and knowing 
no fear, thus he died. His ashes were thrown into the 
river but his influence lives on. 
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Sigismund and the Council hoped that the death of 
Huss would end heresy in Bohemia but instead it was the 
fagot that lighted the fires of the Hussite wars, organized 
the Bohemian Hussite Brethren (the ancestors of the 
Moravian Church}, established an independent Bohemian 
Church, gave to the Bohemian nation its golden age when 
conscience ruled and the Word of God was the supreme 
authority, not the pope. Suppose it had been granted to 
Huss to return to his people as Luther did, who can sur- 
mise what protestant doctrine he might have formulated 
in the next twenty years of his life. 

Huss was not burned at the stake because he taught 
heresy or rejected the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He still taught the seven sacraments and their 
teachings concerning purgatory, the saints and the Virgin 
Mary. He suffered death because he would not submit 
his conscience to the authority of the pope and insisted 
that neither the pope nor the Council, but the Bible was 
the supreme authority in all matters of religion and con- 
science. These are some of his teachings which agree 
with our protestant view point. He taught that the Holy 
Catholic Church is a congregation of all the elect, whose 
head is Christ and in which each member is joined by love 
to Christ and his brethren in the Lord. With regard to 
forgiveness of sin he wrote, “God alone can forgive 
sins because a man sins against God. When the pope or 
priest forgives sins they are only idle words.” He fur- 
thermore calls a priest a heretic who demands pay for 
administering the sacraments. He held that the claim 
that the pope cannot err is not only vain but is blasphemy, 
for if he could not err he would be without sin as Christ 
was. When asked if we could be saved without a pope, 
he replied in the affirmative. He taught that there was 
no other mediator between us, God and salvation, except 
Jesus Christ: that is, we do not need the intercession of a 
priest to save us. He also wrote, “How can a pope in 
Rome help us Bohemians, who do-s not even know our 
language, our morals, or our needs. Christ would not be 
so unreasonable as to compel His people to go eight hun- 
dred or a thousand miles to the pope for help and refuge.” 
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He told the people not to obey an edict or a bull of the 
pope unless it agreed with the teachings of the Word of 
God. 

The greatness of Huss was not alone that of teaching, 
but that of character as well. He was free from all pride 
and arrogance, humble but courageous. He loved the 
truth, he sought it not to know it but to live it. He loved 
his fellowman with a depth of sympathy which has never 
been surpassed. His solicitude during his imprisonment 
and trials was not for himself but for his friends and his 
native land. His letters bear testimony to this and also 
to the fact that he was free from all vindictiveness to- 
wards his enemies. He had courage to do the right and 
resist the wrong. He kept his record clean so that his 
enemies, one and all, bear testimony to the purity of his 
life. 

The source of all his purity and strength was the Word 
of God as Huss himself, testifies, “This is my treasure 
and my nourishment which strengthens my soul, that I 
may be courageous against all enemies of the truth.” 
These are some of his views concerning the Bible, which 
he expressed at various times: “I have prayed and still do 
pray that I may be able to offer my poor life for the law 
of Christ, concerning which I believe that it was given 
in all its parts, by the Holy Trinity, and I believe it is 
true and sufficient for the salvation of the people. * * * * 
Christ’s law, that is the revelation of Jesus Christ in the 
New Testament, is final and amply sufficient for the regu- 
lation of the Christian life, for the administration of the 
Church and for obtaining eternal life.” 

Huss, with such views of the Scripture. when he stood 
before the Council of Constance on that fatal day, July 
6th, 1415, could not do otherwise than give the Word of 
God the supreme place of authority in his life. 

It is fitting that we close this brief account of the life 
of John Huss with his own words which dominated his 
whole life, “Faithful Christians, search for the truth, 
listen to truth, learn the truth, love the truth, cling to the 
truth, defend the truth unto death, for truth will deliver 
you from sin, from the devil, from death of the soul, and 
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finally from eternal death which is eternal separation 
from the grace of God, even from the blessings of all joy, 
which joy is attained by him who believes in God and 
Jesus Christ who is very God and very man.” 

Omaha, Neb. 
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ARTICLE III. 
“LUTHER—HIS RELATION TO JOHN HUSS.” 
BY REV. LUTHER M. KUHNS, A.M. 


For a proper perspective for a clear understanding of 
this subject we must keep in mind the irresistible and im- 
pelling force of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Pagan im- 
perial Rome in vain attempted to stop the Gospel’s on- 
ward progress. The peresecution under Diocletian con- 
centrated all the terrors and pains of iron and steel, fire 
and sword, rack and cross, wild beasts and beastly men 
to gain an end; but this final grapple of heathenism with 
Christianity resulted in the destruction of the old empire 
of the Caesars and established the Cross of Christ as the 
world’s symbol of hope. 

Over fifteen centuries of history are embraced in the 
stupendous conflict joined before the Jewish Council in 
Jerusalem in the Apostolic challenge: “Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye.” From the famous edict of Milan, 
in 313, by Constantine, which was the decisive step to- 
ward the legal recognition of Christianity, and which was 
the first proclamation of the great principle that every 
man has a right to choose his own religion according to 
the dictates of his own conscience and honest conviction 
without compulsion and interference from the govern- 
ment, to the famous peace of Westphalia in 1648 are thir- 
teen hundred thirty-five years of momentous history in 
the herculean struggle in the age long conflict to emanci- 
pate human conscience and private judgment. 

Among the first distinguished martyrs for Christian 
liberty was John Huss, Confessor of the faith as it is in 
Jesus, whose tragic death emphasized the tremendous 
conflict between evangelical truth and Papal Rome. 

Huss’ heresy has never been clearly defined. It was 
not a denial of the great doctrinal truths of Christianity, 
nor of any of those tenets afterward rejected by Luther. 
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On transubstantiation, the worship of saints and the 
Virgin Mary, Huss was scrupulously and unimpeachably 
orthodox. While, during the Middle Ages bold and cut- 
ting criticism was directed against the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, Huss to the last was a believer in tran- 
substantiation. 

The vital question, the root of all other questions at the 
Council at Constance, which condemned Huss to the stake, 
was, whether the Council of the Church was superior to 
the pope, or the pope superior to the Council. Huss’ testi- 
mony was against supreme ecclesiastical dominion which 
had so long ruled men’s minds; and those who best knew 
his teachings understood that they struck at the root of 
the whole hierarchical system. By the decision of the 
most brilliant and numerously attended Council of the 
Church on July 6, 1415, John Huss became a martyr to 
the power of the hierarchy; and Creighton, afterwards 
Lord Acton, a Catholic historian, says: ‘“‘t is the glory 
of Huss that he first deliberately asserted the rights of the 
individual conscience against ecclesiastical authority and 
sealed his action by his own life blood.” 

This principle Luther affirmed both at the Leipzig Dis- 
putation and at the Diet of Worms. Luther attacked the 
very principle of authority. The foundation of the Rock 
of Peter was shaken. Its historical title was denied be- 
fore the whole nation, and the stake that Luther played 
in his heroic stand was the whole cause of human prog- 
ress. According to Guizot and also to Smyth, the emi- 
nent Cambridge historian, what Luther accomplished was 
emancipation—human emancipation that broke the 
shackles that bound the minds of men and chained human 
progress. It was the victory of the centuries. 

Two legitimate questions may be asked, namely, 
“Where was Protestantism before Luther?” and “What 
influence had Huss on the German Reformation?” 

In any answer to these questions it should be remem- 
bered that “Other men labored, and ye are entered into 
their labors” for a Paul may plant, an Apollos water, but 
God giveth the increase. Niebuhr puts it: ‘No present 
can be stable, and no future bear fruit, unless its roots 
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be firmly fixed in the past.” This is true in tracing 
God’s dealings with His Church, culminating in the Re- 
formation of the Sixteenth Century, in which the ele- 
ments of a purer religion and a freer search for truth cast 
off the slavery of a corrupt ecclesiastical system. So 
during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries there were 
anti-sacredotal sects. There were conservative reform- 
ers in reforming Councils, and also radical reformers. 
Conspicuous efforts at reform were made, which to a con- 
siderable extent proved abortive, yet these left seed to 
ripen afterward when the harvest was fully come. Thus 
before Huss there was Conrad of Waldhausen, John 
Milicz and Matthias of Janov. Before Luther, long be- 
fore him, there were men who in essential points antici- 
pated the Protestant Reformation. However, it detracts 
nothing from Huss that he was preceded by Wiclif, nor 
does it dim the lustre of Luther’s greatness that before 
him Wiclif and Huss and Savonarola had blazed the way. 
They were links in the chain of God’s providence, and 
they simply illustrate that the workmen die, but God’s 
work goes on as when Joshua took up the reins of Moses’ 


leadership and the mantle of Elijah fell upon the should- 
ers of Elisha. 


Huss was a Pre-Reformation hero who had been 
strongly influenced by Wiclif, who as a reformer, Milman 
says, was “incomplete and insufficient,” and Milman adds, 
“from Wiclifism it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to frame a creed like that of the Augsburg Articles, like 
those of the Church of England, or even those of West- 
minster.” Huss, of totally different stock and of disso- 
nant words and ideas, of less speculative talent and con- 
structive faculty, and of less theological acumen, was Wi- 
clif’s heir and apostle. With the Battle of Lepan and 
the fall of Procopius, May 30th, 1434, the great Slavonian 
Reformation was at an end; and it lived only in its tem- 
porary impulses, its glorious reminiscences, the clang of 
its debates which rang as a remembrance in Europe; but 
the Church for a century still awaited that reform in the 
final victory of the more sober, steadfast, reflective Teu- 
tonic mind and spirit. 
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Two steps in Christian discipleship are: first, Jesus at- 
tracts men to Himself; and second, men are drawn to 
each other by the retiective force that first attracted them. 
This to some extent is exemplified in Huss and the Pro- 
testant Reformation, and is illustrated by a magnet. Iron 
filings scattered over the floor of a machine shop show no 
tendency to attract each other, but, if a sufficiently pow- 
erful magnet is passed through their immediate vicinity, 
the listless iron filings will suddenly take on life. They 
will spring into contact with the magnet. Not only will 
these loose particles of iron be drawn to the magnet itself, 
but as soon as each particle comes within the sphere of 
influence of the magnet, it also will become a magnet, at- 
tracting each of its fellow particles until all are collected 
and magnetized. Through the cross of Christ God was 
preparing Luther to be the magnet to attract to the Gos- 
pel and faith in Jesus the scattered particles of truth 
strewn by many hands through the ages and magnetized 
in that great man’s soul by the Holy Spirit. 

Three things were potential in Luther’s advent; the 
Mystics by precept and example; wonderful discoveries 
and marvelous inventions; and last, but not least, the new 
learning and the humanists, all powerfully and indirectly 
paved the way for the Protestant Reformation. The task 
of the schoolmen was accomplished. Men like Duns Sco- 
tus, William Occam, and Peter D’Ailly, whom Luther had 
studied, had formed and prepared the mind of Christen- 
dom for the great events to come, namely, Luther and the 
Reformation. 

Between Huss and Luther there were striking coinci- 
dences and contrasts. Huss’ translation of the Scrip- 
tures helped to settle the Bohemian language as Luther’s 
translation determined the German language. Both Huss 
and Luther were in close contact with the plain common 
people. Both opposed the sale of indulgences. Both 
were interdicted by a Papal Bull. Huss regarded the 
Scriptures as an infallible guide and with Luther the 
Bible was the rule of faith and practice. Huss aimed 
chiefly at a moral reform; and in the period between 1402 
and 1410 he entertained hopes of effecting a religious 
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reformation with the aid of his ecclesiastical superiors. 
Luther, however, did not start on his career as a reformer 
either from the point of view of a theological critic, or as 
an assailant of either the Church or the Pope. His sim- 
ple motive was to put an end to certain abuses in practice 
which he deeply felt were doing dire mischief to both re- 
ligion and morality. Luther struck at great moral abuses 
and his bold strokes cut deeply into the whole system of 
Mediaeval religious life with its unwarranted doctrine of 
a special priesthood, and he made men see clearly the ob- 
vious profanity of any claim made by men to pardon sin, 
or to interfere between their fellowmen and God. 
D’Aubigne says, “Justification by faith was the great 
cardinal truth” around which the Reformation moved, 
but the doctrine of justification by grace through faith, 
without the deeds of the law, was not preached by Huss 
as it was an hundred years later by Luther with such 
apostolic clearness and Scriptural force. 

It was at the Leipzig Disputation that Huss’ and Lu- 
ther’s paths met and crossed. This Disputation began 
June 27, 1519, with all the customary pomp; and there 
was a feeling abroad that it was not an ordinary scholas- 
tic tournament, but that questions of world-wide import- 
ance were at issue. From July 4th to 8th, 1519, the de- 
bate between Eck and Luther was on the supremacy of 
the Pope. Eck manceuvered skillfully to make Luther’s 
opinions appear identical with those of Huss and the Bo- 
hemians. In preparing for this Disputation, Luther had 
read enough of the proceedings of the Council of Con- 
stance to believe that many of Huss’ propositions were 
evangelical and orthodox. When Eck forced him and 
Luther asserted some of the articles of Huss Christian 
and evangelical, Duke George cried out: “Plague on it!” 

While points of similarity between Luther and Huss are 
found, their lives diverge. Luther reached his conclu- 
sions by independent and original study. At the time of 
the Leipzig Disputation Luther’s independence of Huss 
is established. At that time he had only a slight knowl- 
edge of Huss’ sermons, gained while at Erfurt, and when 
in 1820 he read Huss, he was continually surprised to 
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find so much unconscious agreement. He wrote to Spala.- 
tin in February 1520: “I have hitherto taught and held 
all the opinions of John Huss unawares; so did Staupitz; 
in short, we are all Hussites without knowing it. Paul 
and Augustine are Hussites to a word. Behold the hor- 
ror which I have discovered without any Bohemian 
teacher or leader: I know not what to think for aston- 
ishment when I see such terrible judgments of God on 
mankind that the plain Gospel truth has been publicly 
burned and considered damnable for an hundred years, 
and no one to assert it.”” This simply is stating the fact 
that Luther’s Augustinian and Scriptural views were 
identical with those of Wiclif and Huss because they, like 
himself, in great degree had obtained their teachings 
from a study of Augustine, the greatest of the Latin 
Church fathers. 

The Bohemians were prepared to receive with sym- 
pathy the doctrines of Luther, and after the Leipzig Dis- 
putation Luther’s interest in them was manifested especi- 
ally in his efforts to promote their entire independence of 
Rome. Evidence of this reciprocal feeling is extant. Ec- 
clesiastics of Prague wrote him of their joyful and 
prayerful sympathy and assured him, “that what John 
Huss formerly was in Bohemia, that are you, Martin 
Luther, in Saxony,” and Luther later addressed the Coun- 
cil and people of Prague, expounding his principles touch- 
ing the universal priesthood. But, at Constance Huss 
had not maintained doctrines much more heretical to 
Rome than Luther did at Leipzig, and we know now that 
in principle his views did not go much further than the 
point at which in the debate at Leipzig Luther arrived; 
while for Luther the Disputation at Leipzig was a turn- 
ing point in his career and led to his final breach with 
Rome. 

In an estimate of the Reformation under Luther in his 
relation to Huss, the principle of the conducting thread 
by which historical facts are arranged—the law of cohe- 
sion by which the present is linked with the past cannot 
be overlooked with impunity. Luther recognized this 
principle when he said: “The spirit of the Lord scat- 
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tered the ashes of the martyrs through the whole world, 
and the martyred confessor continues speaking to all 
lovers of the truth more eloquently by his death than he 
ever did while he was living.” As God declared to Elijah 
and as Paul repeated it, the Almighty has never left Him- 
self without a witness. Thus the Reformation was a 
necessary sequence of circumstances which preceded it. 

The proclamation of the doctrines of the Scriptures and 
the assertion of the rights of religious inquiry by the fore- 
runners of the Reformation were to little or no purpose. 
The reformatory movements of Wiclif, Huss, and others 
had not come in the fullness of time. The peaceable and 
pious, the simple and unfortunate Waldenses had been 
ruthlessly persecuted and exterminated. Wiclif, ‘““Morn- 
ing Star of the Reformation,” had spoken and a genera- 
tion after he had passed away his teachings were as an 
idle tale that is told. Savonarola, the fascinating and un- 
daunted reformer of Florence, in the fever of political 
passion, had been gibbeted, stoned, and burned in strange 
contrast with the high civilization of the city which de- 
stroyed him. Huss had endured martyrdom, and the re- 
bellion springing out of that era of Scriptural light had 
been crushed to rise no more. The beacon of Huss shone 
in the darkness of an age not yet come to its fullness, and 
that darkness had comprehended not that light. When, 
however, the Sixteenth Century opened, conditions had 
changed essentially, and the time was ripe for a reforma- 
tion. It was a new age in harmony with a new spirit, 
and men needed only a courageous and magnetic leader, 
like Moses to Israel in Egypt, to show them the way. In 
Martin Luther this man arose, and under the enthusiasm 
of his leadership the Reformation, of which he was the 
center and soul, purged and purified the Church, and hu- 
man thought expanded like the wideness of the horizon 
of the ocean. 

Impartial historians recognize the stupendous work of 
Luther and the Reformation. Charles Villers, in his 
prize essay on the question proposed in 1802 by The Na- 
tional Institute of France, “What has been the influence 
of the Reformation of Luther on the political situation of 
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the different states of Europe, and on the progress of 
knowledge?” says: “After everything has been compen- 
sated and the final balance struck, the effects of that revo- 
lution present a surplus of good to the human race; and 
on the whole it ought to be ranked among those important 
events which have most powerfully contributed to the 
progress of civilization and knowledge, not only in Eu- 
rope but in all parts of the earth to which Europeans 
have carried their improvements.” Prof. William Smyth 
says: “The Reformation, when considered, as it ought 
to be, in all these points of view, may be reasonably rep- 
resented as one of the greatest events, or rather as the 
greatest event, in modern history. To the Reformation 
we owe not only the destruction of the temporal and 
spiritual thraldom of the Papacy, the great evil with 
which Europe had to struggle, but to the Reformation we 
may be said to owe all the improvements which after- 
ward took place, not only in religion, but in legislation, 
in science, and in our knowledge of the faculties and ope- 
rations of the human mind,—in other words all that can 
distinguish the most enlightened from the darkest period 
of human society.” The genius of modern times stood 
opposed to the spiritual tyranny of Rome, and that sys- 
tem, which had been the enemy of reason and progress, 
Luther in his protest attacked both in its doctrine and in 
its discipline. Under the mortal blow which he struck, 
the wounded hierarchy trembled and the earth shook with 
the awakening of the nations.” 

Nevertheless, we owe a debt of gratitude to John Huss 
and I come to-day willingly to pay tribute to his memory. 

In his conception of the functions and duties of the 
ministry, in his fervent zeal for practical godliness, in his 
reverent exaltation of the Word of God above the Church 
and its ordinances, and in his own moral excellence and 
heroic character Huss was excelled by none of the reform- 
ers either before or since. In his attitude at Constance 
there was involved the assertion of one distinctive Pro- 
testant principle—that of the right of private judgment 
which he maintained with stern stubborn conscientious- 
ness. Without swerving he boldly asserted his opinions 
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in the face of danger and death; and with noble religious 
loyalty he baffled the reckoning of the most profound 
worldly sagacity. 

The relation between Huss and Luther is finely illus- 
trated by three medallions drawn in the margin of an old 
Hussite hymn book. The first of these medallions de- 
picts John Wiclif in the act of striking sparks from a 
rock; the second portrays Huss catching those sparks and 
with them igniting coals; and the third represents Luther 
brandishing a flaming torch which he had lighted from 
Huss’ fire. Each of these medallions assigns each of 
these illlustrious servants of God his correct place. Sym- 
bolically they are true to history and display the connec- 
tion of cause and effect in the life work of these three 
truly great men who had opposed the Roman hierarchical 
assumption. The spark that Huss caught from Wiclif, 
Luther fanned into a world-wide conflagration. 

But these memorial services will not have accomplished 
the full object of the Committee, if this magnificent audi- 
ence shall go forth from this beautiful sanctuary on the 
anniversary of the birthday of a nation, which as a demo- 
cratic republic is a direct consequence of the Reforma- 
tion, and once these services close, shall forget what our 
free American institutions and the cause of civil liberty 
and self-government owe to John Huss, who intrepidly 
blazed the way for Luther and the Reformation. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE RELATION OF THE IDEA OF GOD TO A 
THEORY OF ATONEMENT. 


BY REV. JOHN A. HALL, D.D. 


The idea of God is both fundamental and formative. 
It gives shape to creed and theology and determines even 
our religious experience. In fact any particular the- 
ology is but an attempt to explicate a particular idea of 
God and what follows of necessity from the belief that He 
is such a Being as we conceive Him to be. It is because 
of the logical relation existing between the idea of God 
and doctrine that whatever influences the former is cer- 
tain to modify the latter. 

So it comes that in all doctrines there is both a perma- 
nent and a changing element. The permanent is the es- 
sential truth to which the doctrine seeks to give expres- 
sion. The changing is man’s conception of that truth. 
The truth is of God and therefore permanent. The doc- 
trine is of man and therefore subject to change. To this 
law the doctrine of Atonement is no exception. It has 
its permanent and its changing elements. The perma- 
nent is the fact that between man and God sin has 
brought about an estrangement that needs to be healed 
if fellowship is to be restored. Unchanged through all 
the vicissitudes that have come to thought this truth has 
remained. It lies at the basis of religion, utters itself in 
the consciousness of men and accords with the Word of 
God. It is the essential, the permanent element in the 
doctrine of atonement. But the answer to the question 
as to the way or manner in which atonement has been 
effected belongs not to the essential but to the theoreti- 
cal side of the doctrine. 

Now it was at the close of the second and at the begin- 
ning of thethird centuries that the two first attempts were 
made to construct a doctrine of atonement. The one was 
made by Irenaeus in the West: the other by Origen in the 
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East. By Irenaeus the atonement was conceived pri- 
marily in the light of the Incarnation. The union of God 
with human nature in the Person of Christ is itself our 
atonement with God. Humanity and God are at one in 
the Incarnation. By virtue of the union Christ becomes 
the central personage—the New Head of humanity and 
acts in its stead. In all things He is humanity’s substi- 
tute: recapitulates in himself all the stages of human life 
and accomplishes in His person our deliverance. For 
man He is obedient; for man He acts and as man’s sub- 
stitute dies. Because our humanity is contained in 
Christ, what He does is done by humanity in Him. 

Widely different was the theory proposed by Origen. 
It is characteristic of Origen that he finds atoning effi- 
cacy in the death of Christ rather than in His incarna- 
tion. In His death Christ is not only a model for men 
but by means of it He pays the required ransom to Satan 
for our deliverance. By sin man has sold himself to 
Satan and has become his rightful possession. There- 
fore he must needs be ransomed, bought back from the 
devil. This ransom or purchase price is the soul of 
Christ. In His death Christ gave His soul in exchange 
for men and thereby redeemed them from the power of 
Satan. It is true that for Origen the redemptive work 
of Christ includes more than the payment of our ransom. 
It includes His High Priesthood as well, in which His 
suffering constitutes a sacrifice offered to God as an 
atonement for sin. Accordingly His death has also a vi- 
carious significance: it is an offering for sin—a propitia- 
tion before God. Nevertheless according to Origen the 
atoning value of Christ’s death resides primarily in the 
fact that through it His soul was made a ransom offered 
to Satan. It was this theory by Origen that for a thous- 
and years held a place in the theology of the Church. It 
was advocated with more or less limitations by Basil the 
Great, Ambrose, Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, Hugo, 
St. Victor, Thomas Aquinas, and Bernard of Clairvaux, 
not to mention lesser names: and even those who osten- 
sibly opposed it could not shake themselves free from its 
contaminating influence. 
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But with Anselm in the eleventh century there was in- 
troduced a different and a more worthy conception of the 
way of atonement. With Anslem the ransom or satis- 
faction was not paid to Satan but to God. He held that 
the enormity of sin was such that it required an infinite 
satisfaction. That this satisfaction was due from man 
and could rightfully be offered by no other. Therefore 
God became man not only that humanity in the person of 
Christ might be able to render unto God the satisfaction 
that was due but as well for the reason that it could be 
offered by no one inferior to God Himself. In this view 
sin is regarded as a debt paid by Christ in our behalf and 
reconciliation is conceived under the analogy of the civil 
law. 

At the Reformation this doctrine was again modified 
and reconciliation was conceived as proceeding under the 
analogy of criminal law. Sin was now viewed as a crime 
against the Divine government and the satisfaction re- 
quired by God was conceived as punishment. Therefore 
Christ took the place of sinners, became their substitute 
and suffered the punishment that was due them including, 
as some of the Reformers thought, even the suffering of 
Hell. Upon Him fell all the punishment of all the sins of 
men for which He died. Against the sinner accordingly 
justice has no further claim. The sinner is absolved from 
punishment through the suffering of Christ for the reason 
that a debt that has once been paid cannot in justice be 
again exacted. In this view the evil of sin is regarded as 
punishment and salvation as exemption from its inflic- 
tion. 

It would be interesting though quite aside from our 
purpose to consider other theories of the way of atone- 
ment that have been introduced since the Reformation. 
Some of them are of little value while others have been 
rich and helpful. Yet our only purpose in calling atten- 
tion to their number and variety is to vindicate the state- 
ment made a moment ago that the discussion as to the 
way in which our atonement has been effected concerns 
itself not with the essential but with the non-essential: 
not with the material element of the doctrine but with 
the formal. 
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But how came it to pass that these great men of the 
Church thus differed in their understanding of the way 
in which our reconciliation has been effected? To this 
question there can be but one answer. The differences 
had their origin in different conceptions of God and of 
His relations to men. Had their ideas of God not been 
different there would have been no material difference in 
their understanding of the way of atonement. If the 
theory of Anselm differed from that of the Fathers it 
was because God was not to Anselm what He had been 
to them. If that of Abelard ....ered from that of Anselm 
it was for the reason that to him God was more ethical in 
His nature and less of the Lawgiver and Judge. If that 
of the Reformers differed from that of the early Fathers 
or from that of the Middle Ages it was because God was 
not to the Reformers what He had been to the theologi- 
ans who had preceded. 

The idea that is had of God is so to speak the die that 
gives shape to the doctrine of atonement. But the idea 
itself has been subject to change. It differs in different 
periods: is modified by the spirit of the age and the in- 
tellectual environment under which it is conceived. Each 
age has its own idea of God and this it stamps on dogma. 
Therefore it is that every dogma bears on its face the in- 
effaceable date of its birth and the stamp of its origin. 
To the action of this law the doctrine of atonement bears 
abundant witness. Not that the men who framed the 
theology of the early Church knew not the true God or 
had themselves not experienced the transforming power 
of the Gospel. They for the most part were indeed 
changed men. And they were so for the reason that it 
is not in the formal but rather in the material element of 
truth that transforming power resides. But there was 
one thing that they could not do. They could not cease 
to be in mental temperament and habits of thought what 
they had been before. They could not dissociate them- 
selves from the intellectual environment that had made 
them what they were. They accordingly brought to 
their thought of God the experience, the methods of 
thought, even the racial idiosyncracies of their past. 
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These could not be dissolved or rooted out by the new 
faith or a mere change in association. 

So it came that in the theology of the early Church the 
idea of God took two distinct forms. The one was meta- 
physical; the other political. In the East the idea was 
shaped by Greek philosophy; in the West by the Empire. 
And indeed it could not have been otherwise. For the 
men who constructed the theology of the East were phi- 
losophers, while those of the West were jurists and 
statesmen. Clement of the East had studied under Pan- 
taenus the Stoic. Origen had been the pupil both of 

lement and of Amonius Saccas the founder of Neo Pla- 
tonism. Both were teachers in the famous Catechetical 
school of Alexandria in which the attempt was made to 
unite Christianity with Hellenistic philosophy. Athe- 
nasius was a Greek by birth as well as in the subtlety of 
his philosophical insight, oratorical power and supple 
statesmanship. 

But while the theologians of the East were mevaphysi- 
cians those of the West were jurists and statesmen. Ter- 
tullian had been a Roman lawyer and as a consequence 
the legal attitude is everywhere present in his writings. 
Cyprian was a statesman and administrator. Ambrose 
was the son of a Roman prefect and was himself a law- 
yer and magistrate before he became a bishop. It was 
inevitable that what the Greek Fathers sought by phi- 
losophy the Latin should seek through law. With them 
to know the law was to know things divine and human. 
Its incarnation in institutions was the highest good and 
the State organized according to the Divine idea was the 
ultimate achievement of Divine wisdom. Thus while 
the theologians of the East came to Christianity through 
philosophy, those of the West came to it through juris- 
prudence. And that which came to pass was inevitable. 
The theology of the East became metaphysical and moved 
within the circle of philosophy, while that of the West 
was juridical and determined by legal categories. 

Now our purpose in the present paper is to indicate 
the relation that exists between the idea of God and the 
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doctrine of atonement. In doing this it will be necessary 
to call attention to two things. 
First. The necessary and logical relation that exists 
between the idea of God and a theory of atonement. 
Second. The influence of this idea as held at various 
periods in giving shape to a few of the more important 
theories as shown in the history of Dogma. 


I. 


That a logical relation exists between the idea of God 
and a theory of atonement is confirmed both in conscious- 
ness and in the history of Dogma. The conviction is deep 
and universal that the question as to what will be re- 
quired by way of atonement can only be answered in the 
light of what God is in Himself. Even the question as 
to whether He will or will not be reconciled is His alone 
to decide. He is the offended: we the offenders. He is 
the One who has suffered the wrong: ours is the guilt. 
And not with the doer of the wrong but with the one who 
has suffered it, rests the decision as to whether or not he 
will be reconciled to the wrongdoer. But having once 
chosen to be reconciled it is his also to determine what he 
will accept in the way of reconciliation. So stands the 
matter between us and God. “Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but to Thy name give glory for Thy mercy. To 
us belongeth confusion of face because we have sinned 
against Thee. To the Lord our God belong mercies and 
forgivenesses though we have rebelled against Him.” 
But having once chosen to be reconciled we may be certain 
that what He will require in the way of atonement as 
well as the way itself will be consistent with His nature. 
Nothing in either will be arbitrary but on the contrary 
altogether worthy of a good God. He will still remain 
the adorable God, altogether consistent with Himself, al- 
together worthy of praise and confidence in spite of the 
fact that He forgives and receives the sinner into fellow- 
ship with Himself. 

Thus does thought even in its simplest processes recog- 
nize a necessary relation between the idea of God and 
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a theory of atonement: between the conception that is 
had of the Divine nature and its activities. A deity 
metaphysically construed will be reconciled in one way. 
A judicial deity in another and a God whose nature is 
ethical in still another. Deep and universal is the con- 
viction that God cannot deny Himself: that His acts will 
always correspond with His nature. 

But it is when thought proceeds from the fact of atone- 
ment to the question, Why was it necessary? that the 
necessary relation between a theory of atonement and the 
idea of God is clearly seen. For it is not enough that we 
be told that the work of reconciliation has been accom- 
plished through Christ. We want to know how and by 
what means it was accomplished. If the work of atone- 
ment is to bring peace: if by faith we are to rest our all 
on the accomplished fact, we must needs have an intel- 
lectual apprehension of the relation of Christ’s work to 
the guilt and power of sin as well as of His qualifications 
to make atonement for us. How may the guilt of sin be 
canceled? How may we be freed from its power? What 
is there in Christ that qualifies Him for the work? These 
are questions that press for an answer: they come out of 
the depths of the soul and make a theory of atonement 
imperative. And to these questions a theory must give 
a satisfactory answer if it is to command our assent or 
afford a sure ground for faith. So vitally are these 
questions related to a theory of atonement: so insepar- 
ably are they bound up with it that the truth or error of 
the theory is determined by the place that it assigns to 
them and the way in which it deals with them. The first 
of these questions concerns itself with the nature and 
consequences of sin. The second with the qualifications 
of Christ to make effectual atonement. It is therefore 
through these two doctrines, viz., the doctrine of sin and 
the doctrine of the person of Christ that the logical con- 
nection between the idea of God and a theory of atone- 
ment is maintained. They furnish so to speak the mid- 
dle term by which the idea of God and a theory of atone- 
ment are brought into logical relation. Let us see how 
this is. 
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(a). It will, I think, be owned that a right under- 
standing of the nature and guilt of sin is dependent on a 
right conception of God. This is why sin is distinctively 
a religious term and is nowhere represented as it is in the 
Bible. To its authors God is the “high and lofty One 
who inhabits eternity, whose name is holy, who dwells 
in the high and holy place.” He is a Being who because 
of His holiness cannot look on sin with the least degree 
of allowance: who hates it with a perfect hatred. And 
this is why philosophy has never come to a right under- 
standing of sin. The Deity of philosophy is abstract, 
transcendent, impersonal and without moral qualities. 
To such a Deity sin cannot be a matter of concern. For 
what to such a deity is anything that can take place here 
in this little world of ours? Of what concern to Him (or 
rather to IT) will be the acts of mortals, or even their 
personal attitude to Him? As far as the East is from the 
West so far will our transgressions be removed from His 
notice. To minimize sin we have but to remove God to 
an infinite distance: to deprive Him of all moral attri- 
butes in a word to transform Him from the personal and 
livine God of Revelation into the metaphysical deity of 
philosophy. In the precise measure that He is removed 
from the realm of the ethical and concrete into that of 
the abstract and unmoral is the sense of sin diminished. 
This is why philosophy has no knowledge of sin. True 
it revards sin as evil: a thing possessed of power to close 
the door of knowledge: to bring men under the control of 
evil snirits and demons and to expose the soul to the se- 
ductions of Satan. To philosophy sin is at its worst but 
ignorance, deprivation, mortality, a thing without the 
soul. It is something for which no atonement is really 
required. To possess knowledge is to be freed from sin. 
In fact in the estimate of philosophy man is his own re- 
deemer. To be convinced of this one does not need to 
turn to the great philosophers of the past. He has but 
to read Kant, Nitzsch and Eucken. 

But the essential evil of sin is not in the want of knowl- 
edge, or even mortality or any such thing. It is the sepa- 
ration of the soul from God with all that such separation 
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implies. What this means is beyond the power of phi- 
losophy either ancient or modern to grasp. Therefore 
it speaks much of the evil of sin but has nothing to say 
of its guilt in the sight of God. 

And what is true of a metaphysical Deity is also true 
of a Deity juridically construed. For if the relations of 
God to men are primarily those of the lawgiver and 
judge, theirs to Him will be simply those of subjects. Sin 
under a judicial government can never be more than 
transgression of written law, an act and therefore a thing 
external to the soul. But when sin is so conceived: when 
it is regarded as something relating primarily to govern- 
ment rather than a personal attitude to a Person, its 
guilt is diminished. It then becomes simply a crime 
against the State and loses its character as a moral taint. 
Its evil will accordingly consist in the penalty that it 
brings: in the mere suffering that it causes. Under a 
legal sovereignty the evil of sin resides in punishment. 
But this is not the real evil of sin. Its real evil is in 
this: that it shuts the sinner out of the Kingdom of 
Heaven: excludes him from fellowship with God and ex- 
poses him to God’s righteous judgment against sin. To 
apprehend the real nature and evil of sin it is imperative 
that God be conceived as Jesus presented Him, that is, 
as a Father to men. For sin to a father will be more 
than evil in the sense in which philosophy thinks of evil. 
It will be more than crime in the sense of violation of ex- 
pressed statutes. It will be the breaking up of filial re- 
lations, the reign of selfishness in the heart that was 
made to love: the negation of all that it is capable of 
meaning that God is a father to us and that we are His 
children. 

Thus does the idea of God determine for us the doc- 
trine of sin. If the idea of God is philosophical sin will 
be regarded as evil. It will be ignorance of the knowl- 
edge of God, deprivation and mortality. If the idea is 
juridical sin will consist in the transgression of 
statutes and its evil in the punishment to which such 
transgression exposes the sinner. It is true that a juri- 
dical conception of God will bring Him nearer than a 
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metaphysical. It will make Him more real to the con- 
science. But it will lessen the enormity of sin by mak- 
ing it a crime against government rather than moral op- 
position to God himself. It is only when God is regard- 
ed as a Being profoundly moral in nature and His gov- 
ernment as that of a father’s over his children that sin is 
understood in its true light. 

But as the doctrine of sin is modified by the idea of 
God so is a theory of atonement modified by the doctrine 
of sin. Between the evil from which deliverance is 
needed and that which frees us from it there must be a 
correspondence. The remedy must be suited to the 
malady: the means used must be adapted to the end 
sought. So with a theory of atonement. It must bring 
the work of Christ into such a relation to sin and its evil 
as to effect our deliverance and by so doing work our 
reconciliation with God. This is the sole purpose of a 
theory of atonement. If it fails in this it fails utterly. 
In fact the merit or demerit of any particular theory is 
to be estimated by the way in which it relates the work 
of Christ to sin and affords an understanding of how it 
delivers us from its guilt and power. Every particular 
theory of atonement presupposes a particular under- 
standing of sin and its evil and offers a particular solu- 
tion of the problem of deliverance through the work of 
Christ. Accordingly, if sin is conceived as a thing ex- 
ternal to the soul and its evil as nothing more than ignor- 
ance, deprivation, mortality and the dominion of evil 
spirits, then the work of Christ will be primarily that of 
a teacher to dispel our ignorance: of a physician to heal 
our maladies. Logically no other interpretation can be 
put on the work of Christ when the evil from which He 
delivers is conceived as Greek philosophy conceived it. It 
ought not to surprise us therefore that the theory of 
atonement took the form that it did in the East or that 
the death of Christ was for a thousand years construed 
as a ransom offered to Satan to purchase our deliverance. 
No other theory was possible with the then prevailing 
conception of sin. 

Or suppose that with Anselm sin is regarded as a debt 
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of honor due to God: a debt which on account of its vast- 
ness requires that an infinite satisfaction be made to God 
in order that the sinner may be released—will not the 
work of Christ of necessity be construed in the light of a 
satisfaction rendered to God, a payment on our behalf of 
a debt that we owe but which we cannot pay? How else 
could the work of Christ be brought into relation with 
the debt of sin except as that work is conceived in the 
light of a satisfaction? Or how will it be if with some 
of the Reformers we regard sin as the transgression of 
expressed statutes; a crime against government that calls 
for punishment? What if proceeding under the analogy 
of criminal law we regard the evil of sin as consisting 
primarily in penal infliction and salvation as mere ex- 
emption from punishment? Will it not be necessary for 
us to interpret the work of Christ in the light of substi- 
tution? Will it not require that we think of Him as tak- 
ing the place of sinners in the sight of God and as their 
substitute suffering that which is due them including 
even the torment of Hell? Logically no other theory of 
atonement is possible than that which regards the suffer- 
ing of Christ as penal when sin is conceived as a crime 
against law and its evil penal infliction. When sin and 
its evil are so regarded the suffering of Christ is canable 
of being interpreted in no other way than as punishment 
borne by Him as our substitute. Punishment vicariously 
borne then becomes atoning, the saving element in the 
work of Christ. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a criticism of either 
of these theories. They each served their purpose. They 
interpreted the mystery of our salvation in the light of 
the age in which they were held. With the conceptions 
of sin then in vogue it is difficult to see how any other 
theories would have been possible. Our only purpose in 
referring to them is to show the logical relation that ex- 
ists between the doctrine of atonement prevalent at any 
time and the prevailing conception of the nature and evil 
of sin. Given a particular conception of sin and our 
theory of atonement will correspond with it. As the 
remedy for a particular evil will be determined by the 
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understanding that is had of the nature of the evil, so the 
way and manner of deliverance from sin will be deter- 
mined by the conception that is had of the nature and 
evil of sin. 

So we see that while a theory of atonement rests im- 
mediately on the doctrine of sin, it ultimately rests on the 
idea that we have of God, for the notion that we have of 
sin is at last based on the idea that we have of God him- 
self. And this is to say that whatever distorts or modi- 
fies the Christian conception of God is certain to lead to a 
distorted because unchristian theory of atonement. It 
is therefore of the highest importance to the development 
of a true theory of the way of atonement that we have a 
Christian idea of God. And does it need to be said that 
this idea cannot be derived from Pagan philosophy or 
from Roman jurisprudence? It is to be derived alone 
from the One who in the days of His earthly ministry 
said “I and the Father are one, he that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father.” 

(b). There is yet another doctrine upon a right un- 
derstanding of which a true theory of atonement is con- 
tingent. I mean the doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
Between the work that He undertakes and His Person 
there is a vital relation. His Person must be such as to 
fit and qualify Him for the work. No mere creature is 
equal to the mighty task. No angel or created being can 
stand in the breach that sin has opened between the sin- 
ner and God. For what can a being that is but a servant, 
and who does God’s bidding, do for us? Sin has sepa- 
rated between us and God. It is reconciliation, reunion 
with God himself, that the alienated soul needs and here 
no intermediary can interpose himself. Such interfer- 
ence must come if it come at all from one who is higher 
than God. But that is impossible. For who is there 
that can give council to the Most High or direct the acts 
of a Being who is all perfect in wisdom and power? 
Since sin is against God He alone, the very One from 
whom our sins have separated us can work our recon- 
ciliation. So it comes that the one who undertakes the 
work of reconciler can be no other than God himself. It 
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is God in Christ who alone is able to reconcile the world 
unto Himself. 

And then, too, nothing but the full deity of Christ could 
give that sharp contrast between His suffering and His 
dignity which suggests the mysterious depth of His love 
and imparts a Divine import to His suffering. It is be- 
cause it is God himself who suffers in Christ that hope 
and peace spring from His cross. It is this that brings 
assurance that even though we have sinned we will not 
be forsaken or shut out of the operation of His grace. It 
is a suffering God: a God suffering out of sympathy and 
love even for the sinner, that confirms the hope that He 
may be found of us and that He will abundantly pardon. 
Nothing but Divine suffering for sin can inspire that con- 
fidence and love that has power to woo and bind the sin- 
ner to God. 

But it is just as important that the One who under- 
takes the work of atonement be human. We need his full 
humanity to secure for us the reality of the historical 
revelation in Him and to justify by His suffering our 
trust in His grace. For in what other way than through 
a historic person could God’s atoning love be verified or 
its truth be brought home to the soul? How else than by 
His incarnation, His life here below, and His suffering 
before the eyes of men? That atonement may afford a 
basis for our faith and be made real for us it must be 
accomplished in history at a certain time and in a certain 
place. For all this the full humanity of the atoner is 
required. 

Then, too, it was humanity that sinned and that was 
covered with guilt. Therefore upon humanity the suf- 
fering that sin brings must fall. Upon no other than 
upon one who by his constitution is actually able to take 
man’s place can the work of reconciliation fall. The 
atoner must needs be the “Son of Man.” That He may 
act as the representative of the race before God He must 
needs include the race in himself. In the highest and 
truest sense the atoner must be man: not a man but man. 
To state it correctly he must be the Godman, the One in 
whom God and man are united. Subtract either the 
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Deity or the humanity from Christ and He is disqualified 
for the work of making atonement. 

It is therefore essential to a true theory of atonement 
that Christ be conceived as He actually is, viz., the union 
of God and man in one and the same person. No theory 
of reconciliation can vindicate itself to the Christian un- 
derstanding in which the Person of the Reconciler is 
misconceived. And this is to say that to the devolop- 
ment of a true theory of atonement God must be con- 
ceived as Christianity conceives Him, as a unity in trinity 
and a trinity in unity. Redemption requires a God at 
once transcendent and immanent: a Being to whom ex- 
istence in the world and above it are alike possible. 

So we come back to our thesis that the doctrine of sin 
and that of the Person of Christ constitute the middle 
term by which the idea of God and a theory of atonement 
are brought into logical relation. A true theory must 
rest on a right conception of sin as well as on a right con- 
ception of the Person of the Reconciler. But a right con- 
ception of sin as well as a right conception of Christ rests 
at last on a right, that is to say, a Christian idea of God. 
Apart from such a conception no true theory can be con- 
strued. 

This brings us to the second part of our task, viz., that 
of tracing the influence of the idea of God as held at dif- 
ferent periods in the history of the Church in giving 
shape to a few of the more important theories of atone- 
ment as shown in the History of Dogma. 


Il. 


I assume that we are all agreed that Christian theology 
is a science; that it is as much a science as Geology, Bi- 
ology or Chemistry, and is accordingly entitled to as 
much respect in its own right as any of the sciences that 
might be named. But to hold that theology is a science 
is to confess that in common with all sciences it has been 
subject to the laws of development. And so it has been. 
Theology as we now have it did not come into being at 
once. It is the product of centuries of thought in its ef- 
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fort to interpret the “Truth as it is in Jesus.” But the 
truth as it is in Jesus is not the same truth as that with 
which philosophy and science are concerned. It per- 
tains primarily to God, His relations to men and theirs to 
Him. Its content is the great salvation accomplished 
through Jesus: a salvation made possible because God is 
a Father to men. It is the fact of God’s fatherhood and 
of what it means for men that constitutes “the truth as 
it is in Jesus” as well as the theme of all theology that is 
truly Christian. That this truth might be made known 
He lived, and taught, and suffered and died. It was a 
truth filled with infinite possibilities, intellectual, social, 
political, moral and religious. But it was this because 
it involved new conceptions of God and man; new con- 
ceptions of their nature and mutual relations. So it came 
that the Fatherhood of God for men became the “Jn hoc 
signa” of the new faith. For when Jesus had finished 
His work the men with whom He had associated had 
learned to think of God as none but the Hebrew proph- 
ets had hitherto thought. To them God was no other 
than the “God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” a 
God ever near, tender, sympathetic, an all-wise and be- 
neficent Father sustaining the relations to all who believ- 
ed in Him that an earthly father sustains to his children. 
In Jesus they had seen the Father, communed with Him 
and learned His innermost nature. And it was this new 
and vast conception of God that for a time flourished in 
the society that Jesus had founded, uncontaminated by 
the influence of things earthly. But it could not thus 
continue to live in the world. Destined as it was to meet 
and overcome false conceptions it had to meet them on 
their own ground and overcome them with their own 
weapons. In other words the truth had to be construed 
in terms of current thought; to be recast into intellectual 
form. And when the time came when on account of 
heretical opposition Christianity had to gird itself for the 
conflict and do battle with intellectual weapons she had 
of necessity to forge her great truths into intellectual 
forms, that is to say, to translate them from the realm of 
experience into that of dogma. 
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And now a strange thing happened. For in giving 
dogmatic form to the new truths Christianity lost much 
of their spiritual significance and power. This is the 
tragedy of dogma. Incapable of expressing the full con- 
tent of Christian truth, dogma narrows and subtracts 
from it. The vastness of the truth as it is in Jesus can 
only be experienced ; the moment that it is forged into in- 
tellectual form its wealth is diminished. For the truth 
revealed and made living in Christ is always something 
more than creed and dogma. It is true that in the form 
of doctrine the truth is made clearer, more definite, more 
easy to grasp by the intellect; but it is thereby narrowed. 
In its dogmatic forms Christianity holds her possessions 
firmer ; is better able to communicate them to others, but 
the possessions themselves are thereby lessened. The 
reason is that the truth of Christianity is personal; that 
it was uttered forth in the life and character of its 
founder; that it is apprehended by faith, that is to say, 
not by one but by all of our knowing faculties: while that 
of dogma is the creation of man and embraces only so 
much of truth as can be apprehended by the intellect. 

Thus the truth about the Fatherhood of God for men 
for well nigh a century was believed and received as 
Jesus had presented it. It filled the souls of the early 
disciples and bound them together in a spiritual brother- 
hood. But the age of dogma at length came. It had to 
come if the truth was to be preserved and to propagate 
itself in the world. Therefore the truth had to be trans- 
lated from belief and experience into doctrine; for it was 
in the world that the creative organism had been planted 
and it was under earthly conditions that it had to grow 
and bring forth fruit. What now did this mean? 

Well, for one thing it meant that the heavenly seed had 
to live in the midst of a worldly environment and to be 
subject to its conditions and laws. For here in the world 
no living thing can escape the influence of its environ- 
ment. It is true that the organism may and does affect 
the environment; but it is just as certain that the envi- 
ronment modifies the organism. And Christianity just 
because it was not a dead but a living thing was no ex- 
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ception to the law. Its great truth about the Fatherhood 
of God when the first century had passed fell into an en- 
vironment that was foreign to its nature and inimical to 
its development. This environment in the East was 
that of Greek culture and Greek life. 

To Greek thought God was in no sense a real Father 
to men. It conceived Him as a being transcendent, in- 
finitely removed from the world, and in nature the an- 
tithesis of the world of men. It was impossible for the 
Christian idea of God to live in the midst of such an en- 
vironment and not be influenced by it, or without its 
truth being obscured. For in the very idea of father- 
hood there is something, and this something is of its very 
essence, that is incapable of being expressed in 
metaphysical terms. Yet it was to men trained in phi- 
losophy, who spoke its language and who possessed its 
spirit, that this great truth came. To them and through 
them it had to utter itself if it spoke at all in a termi- 
nology that not only failed to express its true content but 
that often conveyed a meaning different from the one in- 
tended. And the result was inevitable. In the midst of 
such an environment, compelled as it was to utter itself 
in terms incapable of conveying its inner and real mean- 
ing and content its ethical significance was lost. It is 
true that God did not cease to be spoken of as Father: but 
not in the sense that Jesus spoke of Him as such. His 
fatherhood according to Greek philosophy moved within 
the circle of creatorship rather than in that of parent- 
hood. He was still “maker of heaven and earth” but His 
essential fatherhood for men as Jesus had presented it 
was completely obscured. Let us see how this came to 
pass. 

It was in Alexandria that the attempt was first made 
to translate the truth of Christianity into the language 
of dogma. The men who undertook the work were the 
so-called Alexandrian Fathers. It is a commonplace that 
the early theology of the Church was the product of the 
Greek mind and culture. And so it actually was. The 
theologians of the East were philosophers. Clement and 
Origen had received their training at Alexandria and 
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both had presided over its famous Catechetical School. 
And Alexandria was at the time a new and greater 
Athens. It was the home of every rival philosophy and 
religion. Here lived Plato. Here Bassiladese taught. 
Here Neo-Platonism had its birth: and here Athenasius 
was afterward to rule. It is easy to forecast the char- 
acter of the theology which would grow up under such 
conditions. For the men who created the theology were 
men who regarded Heathen culture as the product of the 
Logos resident in the world. They were prone to exalt 
the tenets of philosophy to a rank equal to that of re- 
vealed truth. For such it was not hard to see in the new 
faith a new philosophy, fuller indeed and more complete 
than was Pagan, but for all that a philosophy still. It 
was but natural that they should classify Jesus with Plato 
and think of Him as the greatest because the wisest of 
philosephers. So it came that by the Alexandrian Fath- 
ers God is treated philosophically. The idea of His fath- 
erhood for men is obscured, in fact lost, amidst the meta- 
physical speculations in which they indulged concerning 
the Divine nature. By them the “God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” was conceived too much in the light 
of the Platonic deity. His nearness and kinship to men 
cease to be real and their place is substituted by a tran- 
cendental deity who can neither be known nor ap- 
proached by men (See Seeberg History of Doctrines Vol. 
I p. 142 etc.) 

Well, now, when the Logos incarnate in Christ ceased 
to be a manifestation of the Father and became simply 
the incarnation of wisdom and reason, it was inevitable 
that the idea of God’s fatherhood for men should be ob- 
secured. It was not the Paternal Logos but the Logos of 
philosophy of which Jesus was the incarnation. This 
error it is needless to say was fundamental. For Jesus 
was not, nor did He claim to be, the incarnation of wis- 
dom in the Platonic sense. He did claim to be the true 
expression of the Father. He stood in the presence of 
men desirous of knowing the Father and said, “I and the 
Father are one, he that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” It was a Divine Person even God himself and 
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not impersonal wisdom that He came to make known. 
Clement indeed owns that in a certain sense Christ did 
reveal God. But the God that He made known was 
“without attributes, incapable of sympathy, impassible 
and without love.” He is not, because He cannot be, a 
Father to men. Thus, in the interest of a metaphysical 
deity Clement sacrificed the “God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” His idea of God says Gwatkin “was al- 
most as much Pagan as Christian; his doctrine of the 
Logos is deeply coloured by Philo and his morality floats 
between Christian love and Stoic apatheia.” You will 
look in vain in the writings of Clement for the Christian 
idea of the Fatherhood of God or an acknowledgement of 
the claim of Jesus to be the true expression of God. 

After Clement came Origen. At once philosopher and 
Christian, he sought to preserve the best of Gnosticism 
by combining it with the truth of Christianity. This he 
believed could be done without surrendering the “Rule of 
Faith” which he defines as the “fundamental teaching of 
the Scriptures, or that which results from its teaching as 
a necessary consequence.” Yet in spite of the fact that 
in advance of his own doctrinal conclusions he lays down 
this rule of faith as a guide, he refuses to be bound by it. 
With Philo he held that the Scriptures possess a three- 
fold sense—the speculative, the literal and the moral. 
The speculative is the best and the truest. By a free use 
of the allegorical method of interpretation which in his 
hands amounted to a species of aphoristical philosophiz- 
ing as to the teaching of the Bible he adorns and Chris- 
tianizes ideas which are but slightly such if at all. It is 
not necessary to dwell on the serious errors into which 
Origen’s adherence to the speculative method of inter- 
pretation led him. Our interest now is as to his idea of 
God. How did he think of God? “God is spirit: God is 
light.” Thus does this, the greatest of all the Eastern 
Fathers, begin his discussion of the doctrine of God. 
Yet one has but to read further to find that in his thought 
of God he remains within the limitations of the Greek 
idea. He defines God as “being and beyond being.” He 
is free from everything material: is limited neither by 
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space nor by time. He is “incomprehensible, inestima- 
ble, impassible, beyond want of anything.” “He is in every 
part solitary and so to speak a unit: at once mind and the 
source from which is derived the beginning of intellectual 
nature, or mind. He is the creator, preserver and gover- 
nor of the world.” It is significant that while Origen 
speaks of God as “Father” he interprets His fatherhood 
in the sense of creatorship as the source of all, rather 
than in that of His paternal relations to men. Nor does 
he come within the circle of the Christian conception of 
God in his doctrine of Christ. And indeed how could he 
when he conceived God as in “every part solitary and so 
to speak unit?” For when God is regarded as a mathe- 
matical unit and the essential unity in trinity and trinity 
in unity existing in God is excluded from our thought of 
him, there is then excluded from His nature the very fact 
upon which the Christian conception of the Person of 
Christ is based. So we are not surprised to find that 
Origen subordinates the Son to the Father and speaks of 
him as creator rather than as redeemer. In fact, if Har- 
nack is right Origen has no thought whatever of the Lo- 
gos as Redeemer. He views the work of Christ as pri- 
marily that of physician and teacher, and regards his 
death as an example rather than as an act of Divine love 
essential to our reconciliation. For him Christ accord- 
ingly is a second God. He is God only in the sense that 
He is the image and likeness of God. In himself he is 
not the absolutely Good and True, but He is good and true 
as an emanation and image of God. (See Seeberg His- 
tory of Doctrines, Vol. I, p. 150). 

Thus, in his doctrine of Christ does Origen reflect the 
thought of his age: a thought that was more Platonic 
than Christian. Little wonder that Arianism soon filled 
the Church with its heresies, or that its leaders constantly 
referred to his utterances in support of their tenets. 
Arianism was but the logical outcome of Origen’s doc- 
trine of two gods. It was but a step from the denial of 
the equality of the Son with the Father to a denial of His 
deity entirely. To conceive God as a unit is to deny the 
full deity of Christ, and when this is denied there is no 
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escape from the dilemma that there must be two Gods, a 
greater and a less, and that is rank Paganism. 

But with Origen’s conceptions of God and of Christ no 
other conception of sin was possible than the one to 
which he held. With him as with all the Alexandrian 
Fathers sin was a thing external to the soul. It was not 
something for which a Savior was needed to effect de- 
liverance. The wise man according to both Clement and 
Origen has no need of a divine Savior but only of a 
teacher and revealer of truth. The philosopher is his 
own savior for salvation is of self. Sin is ignorance, 
subjection to the power of evil spirits and demons. 
Through sin the souls of men surrender themselves to the 
devil, become his lawful possession and subject to his 
will. But from this bondage knowledge itself can set 
men free. Such then was Origen’s doctrine of God, of 
Christ and of sin. 

What now will be his interpretation of the work of 
Christ? What his understanding of the way of atone- 
ment? If it be true as remarked a moment ago that the 
form which the doctrine of atonement assumes is logic- 
ally determined by the idea that is had of God: that the 
doctrines of sin and the person of Christ constitute the 
middle term through which the idea of God and the doc- 
trine of atonement are brought into relation will not the 
interpretation put on the work of atonement inevitably 
be that which Origen put upon it? Will not the work of 
Christ be regarded as that of a physician and teacher 
and will not his death be construed as a ransom offered 
in our behalf that we may be delivered from the power 
of evil spirits and Satan? No other interpretation of 
Christ’s work is possible when Christ and sin are re- 
garded as he regarded them. It was inevitable that the 
mission of Christ should be viewed as primarily that of 
teacher and his death as a ransom paid to Satan for our 
deliverance. It is to Clement and particularly to Origen, 
the man who more than any other gave shape to the 
thought of his age as well as the ages immediately follow- 
ing, that a theory of atonement which for centuries was 
to play an important part in the history of doctrine is to 
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be traced; I mean the theory that interpreted the death 
of Christ in the light of a ransom offered to Satan. It 
was a theory that logically grew out of the metaphysical 
and unchristian ideas of God and of Christ and of sin for 
which these great men were sponsors. Borrowed as 
these conceptions were from Pagan philosophy it was 
but natural that the doctrine of atonement should take 
the form that it did. So it came that for a thousand 
years the atonement was regarded in the light of a ran- 
som offered to Satan. And this false idea lived because 
a distorted idea of God lived. It lived because the 
thought of Origen continued to live long after his body 
was laid to rest in the cemetery at Caesarea in Capadocia. 
For it was by the thought of this great man that the the- 
ology of the Eastern Church was to a great measure in- 
fluenced. His influence in shaping the course of the- 
ology in the East was as great as was that of Augustine 
over the theology of the West or that of Luther over the 
theology of the present. 

Now what has just been said must not be construed as 
a criticism of the work of the Alexandrian Fathers. They 
could not help themselves: the terms were there and the 
conceptions were there. If they spoke at all they had to 
speak in the language of the schools. Moreover the task 
which they undertook was such as to require the use of a 
terminology that was metaphysical. They saw no other 
way of accomplishing it than by recasting the permanent 
elements of Christianity in the speech and thought of the 
age in which they lived. In doing this they did for their 
own age what the theologians of every age are bound to 
do for their own. And who will deny that the form that 
they gave to these great truths of Christianity were the 
only forms under which they could then appeal to men or 
accomplish their work. This at least will not be denied, 
that it was just in these forms that theology succeeded in 
delivering the death blow to Gnosticism. There is noth- 
ing that so conclusively proves the Divine origin of the 
eternal truth of Christianity as the fact that it is able to 
live and act under diversified forms and when occasion 
requires by its own inherent energy purge itself from all 
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that is foreign to its spirit. So it came that when Chris- 
tianity found itself in a new and different environment 
as it did in the West where God was not conceived in 
terms of philosophy but rather in terms of jurisprudence, 
the doctrine of atonement took on a new form. A theory 
in which the work of Christ was regarded as that of a 
teacher and His death as a ransom offered to Satan re- 
quired the Greek culture and the Greek conception of God 
to give it meaning. But when Christianity found itself 
in the midst of a different environment, as it did in the 
West where men thought of God in terms of Roman 
polity rather than in those of philosophy, the theory of 
atonement gave place to another and a better. Let us 
now turn our attention from the influences that gave 
form to the theology of the East to those that gave shape 
to it in the West. 

It is at once apparent that we are now in a new and 
different intellectual environment. The spirit is less 
literary and metaphysical but more civil and political. 
The Empire of the Caesars that once stretched from the 
Rhine and the Danube to the Euphrates and from the 
African desert to the North Sea has passed away. The 
Roman Caesars are no more. But a new Rome has 
arisen to take its place. The spirit of the old Empire 
yet lives and the Pope now occupies the throne made va- 
cant by the Caesars. The Church has incorporated into 
itself the old Empire and succeeded to it. In a word the 
Rome of the Caesars has but passed over and its spirit 
continued in the Church. No longer as in the East is the 
Church conceived as the “City of God,” constituted of 
free citizens, a spiritual community, a household of faith. 
Here in the West the Church is rather the “Civitas Dev’ ; 
an imperium under an Imperator; ruled by ministers he 
alone could appoint and he alone depose. The clergy has 
now become the Church, the Church the religion, and the 
religion a transformed Roman Empire. (Fairbairn, 
Place of Christ, p. 107). 

How all this was brought about does not concern us. 
Our interest is in the theology that sprang up under the 
new conditions. For as in the East theology was modi- 
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fied by its metaphysical environment, so here in the West 
it was influenced by its ecclesiastical and political. As a 
theology having its origin in Alexandria could not be 
other than metaphysical so a theology growing up under 
Latin environment could not escape the influences of Ro- 
man polity. Latin theology could in fact be no other 
than what it was, a branch of Catholic politics. The in- 
stitution was supreme and the theologians of the Church 
could not get behind the institution. They were fettered 
by it as they are still, and too often as yet its spirit was 
theirs. It was the Church as an institution that gave 
shape to theology and not theology that determined the 
doctrine of the Church. (See Fairbairn, Place of Christ 
in Modern Theology, p. 99). 

The first among the great theologians of the Latin 
Church, and the man who more than any other shaped 
the course of its theology, was the lawyer and jurist Ter- 
tullian. Though he became a Christian he ever remained 
in thought and feeling the lawyer that he had been. Had 
Tertullian not been a lawyer his theology could not have 
been what it was, especially as regards those elements 
and terms by which he most affected the development of 
dogma. The terms that he uses in the discussion of the 
Godhead are all borrowed from the Roman law. In the 
thought of Tertullian the Godhead is itself a monarchy 
and signifies nothing else than “singulare et unicum im- 
perium.” In harmony with this idea of God borrowed 
from Roman jurisprudence is his conception of the rela- 
tions of God to men. With him God is the absolute Sov- 
ereign: man the subject. Man is accordingly under law: 
this law is positive; it is to be obeyed not because it is 
right but only for the reason that it is law instituted by 
the supreme Sovereign. 

With such a conception of God and His relations to men 
it is easy to infer the understanding that he had of sin. 
With Tertullian sin is transgression of positive law. It 
is a crime against law and government and consists in 
outward acts. It is therefore a thing that requires to be 
treated as a crime is treated under civil government. 
Adopting as he did the principles of Roman law he held 
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that “satisfaction” for sin was necessary, and that such 
satisfaction is possible only through penal suffering. It 
was these conceptions of God and of His relations to men 
as legal, of sin as a crime against government, that were 
perpetuated through the jurists Hilary, Ambrose and 
Gregory the Great. They were shared also by Augus- 
tine whose thought was governed by the political idea. 

Now it was to these conceptions that Anselm fell heir 
and it was out of the material furnished by them that he 
constructed his theory of atonement. For to these con- 
ceptions it was but necessary for him to add the current 
idea of sin as a debt so great that God alone could offer 
a suitable satisfaction to complete a theory which yet 
bears his name, a theory that occupied a place in the the- 
ology of the Church until the Reformation. Grotesque 
as his theory now seems to us it was nevertheless entirely 
consistent with the ideas of God and sin which had been 
derived from the Empire and which came to Anselm 
through the illustrious jurists who had preceded him. It 
accorded with the conceptions of the age in which Anselm 
lived and gave expression to its legal spirit. 

It is very easy for us, who are living in a different age 
and with better conceptions of God, to see the inconsis- 
tencies as well as the utter inadequacy of Anselm’s theory 
of atonement. It regards the work of Christ as a work 
of superrogation the merits of which are capable of com- 
pensating for the demerits of sin. It proceeds on the 
Catholic fiction of the transference of merit and shares 
all the defects that belong to that doctrine. But a theory 
of atonement in which our demerits are balanced by the 
merits of Christ with the result of canceling the one 
through the over-plus of the other is manifestly inadmis- 
sable. Neither merit or demerit are in the nature of the 
case transferable. Merit belongs only to him whose it 
is and cannot be transferred. Nor is sin a debt that can 
be paid by another as a friend may pay a money debt for 
his friend. Sin is of the self: itis what Iam. Yet the 
theory of Anselm was the normal development of the doc- 
trine of God and of man’s relation to Him that was pre- 
valent in the Latin Church. The defects of the theory 
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are not to be traced to any fault in its logic but to the 
juristic and unchristian conception of God out of which 
it sprang. Its home to-day is the Church whose boast is 
that it never changes: a Church in which God and our re- 
lations to Him are yet conceived as they have always been 
in terms of Roman jurisprudence. 

But it may be asked: Did not the moral theory of 
Abelard also spring up on this same soil? It did but not 
out of it. The theory of Abelard like the thoughts of 
great geniuses was in advance of its age. It was con- 
ceived as it were out of due time. It needed that different 
conceptions of God and His relations to men should pre- 
vail before it could find the place in theology to which its 
merits entitled it. It was accordingly opposed by Ber- 
nard. In itself inadequate and out of harmony with 
what had always been the faith of the Church its real 
merits were not recognized until later. It was the theory 
of Anslem and not that of Abelard that fell in with the 
thought of the age and that carried forward its historical 
development. For a development can never break en- 
tirely with the past: it must preserve the type and con- 
tinue it into the new. So the theory of Anselm lived. It 
lived because it was a legitimate development of the 
thought of the past. It lived because it was the only 
theory that could be developed out of the ideas that then 
prevailed. Its error was not in the way in which Anselm 
applied these conceptions of the work of Christ, but in 
the unchristian character of the conceptions themselves. 
And what is true of the theory of Anselm is true of all 
theories of atonement. Their truth or error is not to be 
determined by their logical agreement with existing con- 
ceptions but by the faithfulness or unfaithfulness with 
which they interpret and apply the great truth revealed 
in the Person znd work of Christ, viz., the Fatherhood of 
God for men, or if you please, “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Mansfield, Ohio. 
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EXPLORATION FUND. 


BY PROFESSOR HERBERT C. ALLEMAN, D.D. 


No other country has had such a hold on human inter- 
est as Palestine. It is the most picturesque land on 
earth. It is only a shell of mountain, a rim of shore, em- 
bracing but 11,000 square miles, but whether we contem- 
plate its variation in altitude, ranging from 10,000 feet 
above sea-level to 1300 below, or its kaleidoscopic natural 
divisions—four varicolored strips from sea to desert— 
we may say of the land as a whole what has been said of 
its great river valley, ‘““‘There may be something on the 
surface of another planet to match it there is nothing on 
this.” In natural features—flora, fauna, climate and 
products—it is a microcosm. But interesting as Pales- 
tine is to the eye it is more interesting in history. Nature 
made this little land a bridge between Eurasia and 
Africa. Over this bridge passed the armies of world- 
conquerors from Sargon to Napoleon, and over it also 
passed the caravans of trade between Egypt and Baby- 
lon. Palestine has been “a football of empires” in a 
great war-game which began sixteen centuries B. C., and 
is not ended yet. In a lull in the drama of history it was 
taken possession of by the people of promise and became 
the sanctuary of their religion. And here, in the fulness 
of time, Christ was born, for the healing of the nations. 
In the narrow beat between its northern and southern 
hills His ministry was performed, and in its capital He 
was crucified. To this strange combination of highway 
and sanctuary the pilgrims of three religions turn. The 
Jew seeks it as the land of his fathers; the Christian 
seeks it as the scene of his Lord’s earthly ministry; the 
Mohammedan cherishes it as the source of his prophet’s 
inspiration. Jerusalem is the Holy City of both Jew and 
Christian, and is regarded with veneration by the Moslem 
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as only a little less sacred than Mecca and Medina. For 
the Christian and Bible student the Holy Land has a 
charm second to nothing else on earth. 

While Palestine has been the goal of pilgrims and the 
subject of chronicle since the beginning of the Christian 
era, yet it is remarkable, considering the number of books 
which have been written about it, how little was ac- 
curately known of the land until modern times. It was 
not until 1804 that an attempt was made to explore it 
scientifically. In that year an association, called the 
Palestine Association, was formed in England for the 
purpose of procuring and publishing information regard- 
ing the geography, history, people and climate of the 
Holy Land. The times, however, were not propitious 
for such research, for the great nations of Europe were 
at war then as now. The Royal Geographical Society 
having been founded in 1830, the Palestine Association 
merged itself with that organization. But the scope of 
the Geographical Society was too wide for the Holy Land 
to receive much attention from it, and, after several in- 
dependent tourists had given the world the results of 
their researches, the Palestine Exploration Fund was or- 
ganized in June, 1865. 

The fiftieth anniversary of this society’s foundation 
has peculiar interest for Americans because our own Dr. 
Edward Robinson was the pioneer in this field of study 
and his researches directly inspired the organization of 
the Exploration Fund. It may be not without profit to 
recall the career of this remarkable man. Edward Rob- 
inson was born of sturdy New England stock, April 10, 
1794, at Southington, Conn. He was the son of a Con- 
gregationalist minister, who, like many other ministers 
of his time, was compelled to supplement his slender sal- 
ary by business. That is, without serious detriment to 
his preaching and his pastoral duties, on the testimony of 
his son, the father looked after herds of oxen, hives of 
bees, a saw-mill and a grist-mill. The son was not 
strong enough to help his father in the more laborious 
work of the farm, but he soon became an expert weaver 
and invented many contrivances for facilitating manual 
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labor. At the age of sixteen he was placed by his father, 
who had no idea of sending him to college, as an appren- 
tice in a store, with special charge of the drug depart- 
ment. Previously he had had some schooling and some 
private instruction from a neighboring clergyman. A 
passion for learning caused him to rebel against a com- 
mercial career, and after two years in the store he got 
his father’s permission to go to College. At Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., “on the verge of the wilderness 
and almost within sight of the wigwams of the Oneidas,”’ 
Robinson had a taste of the great Eastern solitudes 
through which he was destined to pass in later years. 
Towards these solitudes his thoughts were turned early 
and continuously. The love of Palestine had fired the 
dreams of his boyhood, and, to quote from a sentence in 
the Introduction of his Researches, “the journey had been 
the object of my ardent wishes and had entered into my 
plans of life for more than fifteen years.” His specializ- 
ing interest in Bible Studies did not have an opportunity, 
however, to show itself at once. He became a law stu- 
dent and then a teacher of Greek in his Alma Mater. In 
1821 he moved to Andover, Mass., having married a wife 
in comfortable circumstances, for the purpose of publish- 
ing a book on the Iliad of Homer. Here, under the in- 
fluence of Prof. Moses Stuart, one of the great Hebrew 
scholars of his day, his studies took a new turn. Within 
two years he was appointed instructor of Hebrew in the 
Seminary there. He went to Germany and studied under 
Gesenius, returning to accept the Professorship of Sacred 
Literature at Andover. In 1838 he was called to Union 
Seminary, N. Y., but was unwilling to assume his duties 
until he had made a visit to the Holy Land. On April 12, 
1838, he entered the borders of Palestine at Beersheba, 
with his companion, Dr. Eli Smith, for many years a 
missionary in Syria. This was the beginning of really 
scientific observations in Palestine. On his return to the 
United States he published the results of his investiga- 
tions in a volume, entitled Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine. It was recognized as an epoch-making book. It 
secured for the author the gold medal of the Royal Geo- 
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graphical Society of London. The great geographer Rit- 
ter called it “a production which has already set the geo- 
graphy of the Holy Land on a more fixed basis than it 
ever was before, and which will insure its continued ad- 
vance.” 

Robinson’s example was followed by others, among 
whom was Dean Stanley, who contributed Sinai and 
Palestine, and Mr. George Grove, who wrote the articles 
on Palestine in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, both the result 
of personal investigations on the field. 

The immediate occasion of the organization of the Ex- 
ploration Fund, however, was the survey made of Jeru- 
salem and its surroundings by Captain Wilson, R.E., in 
1864, preliminary to the establishment of a public water 
supply. While this survey was in progress and as an il- 
lustration of the specific thing it designed to do, the Ex- 
ploration Fund was organized, “for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the archaeology, geography, geology and 
natural history of Palestine.’ Three ruling principles 
were adopted for the control of the work: that whatever 
was undertaken should be carried out on scientific lines; 
that the society, as a body, should abstain from contro- 
versy ; and that it should not be started, nor should it be 
conducted, as a religious society. From the beginning 
the Fund was dependent upon voluntary contributions 
for its field work. It received a generous response to its 
first appeal for funds, and in 1866 the triangulation of 
Western Palestine was begun under Capt. Warren. Be- 
fore excavations could be begun with any confidence it 
was necessary to have a reliable map of the land. To 
the task begun by Capt. Warren such engineers as Capt. 
Stewart, Lieut. Conder and Lieut. (now Earl) Kitchener 
succeeded. Owing to many interruptions the survey 
was not completed until 1871, and several years more 
were devoted to the preparation of a map which was 
made on the scale of one inch to the mile, the Great Map 
of Western Palestine, the basis of all our maps since. 
The total cost of the whole work, including publication, 
was £17,000. 

Meanwhile, in response to popular desire for immedi- 
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ate excavation, Lieut. (now Gen. Sir) Charles Warren, 
with a party of Royal Engineers, proceeded to Jerusalem 
where three years were occupied in the excavation of the 
Eastern Hill, on which formerly stood the Temple, on the 
site now occupied by the Mohammedan building, the Dome 
of the Rock. This building stands in the midst of a 
large inclosure called the Haram, which is inclosed by 
massive walls, of which the lower portions are completely 
concealed by rubbish. Shafts were sunk through the 
debris in order to examine the foundations. The result 
was the confirmation of Josephus’ description of the Val- 
ley of Kedron as being from a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty-five feet deeper than the present valley, the re- 
covery of the Tyropoeon valley, and the hill of Ophel— 
south of the Haram—so that it has become possible to 
understand what Jerusalem was like in the days of David 
and Solomon. 

During the time that these explorations were in prog- 
ress at Jerusalem another expedition was sent out under 
the late Prof. Palmer, who was afterward murdered by 
the Bedouin in 1882, to explore the country south of 
Palestine—the Negeb—and to trace the course of the 
wanderings of the Children of Israel. About fifteen 
identifications of Old Testament sites resulted, the Negeb 
was thoroughly explored and the route of the wander- 
ings as given in Exodus and Numbers retraced. Pal- 
mer’s Desert of the Exodus has been the guide-book of 
all similar expeditions since. 

In 1889, the Exploration Fund being in more comfort- 
able finances, the examination of the Tells or sites of 
buried cities was begun. The first mound investigated 
was that of Tell el-Hesy, sixteen miles east of Gaza, iden- 
tified as the Lachish of Bible history. The work was be- 
gun by Prof. Petrie in 1890 and was completed by Prof. 
Bliss in 1892. Eleven superimposed cities were re- 
covered, ranging from 1750 to 400 B. C. The results of 
this interesting excavation are gathered up in Bliss’ “A 
Mound of Many Cities.” Similar excavations were made 
with satisfactory results at Tell el-Zachariyeh, Tell 
el-Safi, probably the Philistine city of Gath, Tell el-Judei- 
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deh, and Tell Sandahannah, the ancient city of Mare- 
shash, near which Asa, king of Judah, defeated the 
Egyptians. In Jerusalem further excavation was prose- 
cuted by Bliss and Dickie resulting in the recovery of the 
old first wall described by Josephus, the pool of Siloam, 
also some of the gates mentioned in the book of Nehe- 
miah. 

Meanwhile—from 1871 onward—Prof. Clermont-Gan- 
neau, the eminent French Orientalist, was engaged in 
archaeological pursuits in southern Palestine. Many 
interesting recoveries, of the greatest variety, were made, 
not the least interesting being the identification of the 
cave of Adullam. But what proved to be the most valua- 
ble of M. Ganneau’s identifications was the mound of 
Gezer. In 1871 he came upon the name of Tell-ej-Jezer 
in a mediaeval Arabic author, who stated that a melee at 
Khoulda could be heard at that place. Visiting Khoulda 
in 1874 he made a search for Gezer and found its bound- 
ary stones at a point nineteen miles west-northwest of 
Jerusalem. It was a Tell of stragetic importance. Gezer 
is first actually mentioned by Thothmes III, but scarabs 
and other Egyptian objects found in it testify to a con- 
siderable trade with that country some five hundred years 
before. Gezer next figures in the Tell el-Amarna Tab- 
lets, three of which were written by its governor Yapahi, 
who declares that he is hard-pressed by the SaGas—a peo- 
ple sometimes identified with the Khabiri, that his 
brother had rebelled and joined them, and that he is in 
urgent need of help. In the letters of Abdi-khiba, of 
Jerusalem, the disloyalty of the Gezerites is complained 
of. Gezer is mentioned next in the Merenptah inscrip- 
tion (c. 1230 B.C.) The Tell was thoroughly excavated 
by the distinguished archaeologist Mr. R. A. S. Macalis- 
ter, who worked upon the task from 1902 to 1905 and 
from 1907 to 1909. The results of this excavation, now 
published in three massive volumes, form the crowning 
achievement of the Exploration Fund’s archaeological re- 
searches. The history of the site from the Stone Age 
through the Canaanite, the Egyptian, the Philistine, the 
Israelite and the Syrian occupations. Macalister found 
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a remarkable heathen temple, with the monoliths stiil 
standing, while around, preserved in jars, were the bones 
of the infants who had been offered in sacrifice to Moloch. 
Here was the castle built by Simon the Maccabean when 
he captured Gezer from the Syrians. Macalister’s ex- 
cavations showed that the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Palestine were a non-Semitic race, of small stature, 
who lived in caves and cremated their dead—perhaps the 
Horites of the Pentateuch. A large cave figures in the 
life of these people, perhaps the habitation of the earth- 
gods to whom animal sacrifices were offered. In his ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Exploration Fund in 
1905 Dr. George Adam Smith, reviewing the results of 
the excavation of Gezer said, “They are not more illus- 
trative in anything than in the exhibition they afford of 
the primitive religious customs which Israel encountered 
upon their entry into Palestine, and which persisted in 
the form of idolatry and the moral abominations which 
usually accompanied this up to the very end of the history 
of Israel upon the land.” 

The last achievement of the Exploration Fund in this 
line has been the excavation of Ain Shems, probably the 
Bethshemesh of I Sam. vi. Here again was the story of 
a site which had been occupied from the earliest times, 
and city after city had been built and destroyed, each set 
of inhabitants leaving some relic of their occupation. The 
most interesting relics belong to the Philistine occupa- 
tion, notably several very striking ornamented vases, 
showing a clear Greek archtype and confirming the 
theory of the Greek origin of the Philistines. This exca- 
vation was conducted by Mr. Duncan Mackensie in 1911- 
12. 

The last expedition undertaken by the Fund was in 
1913-14. With the permission of the British War Office 
two Royal Engineers, Newcombe and Greig, accompanied 
by two skilled archaeologists, Messrs. Woolley and Law- 
rence, engaged in a survey to connect the Egyptian tri- 
angulation with that of the earlier Palestine survey. 
The work involved the mapping of the province of Gaza 
from Beersheba southward to Akaba and eastward to the 
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Wady Araba. The map has been prepared, but because 
of the war has been withheld. 

This brief record of results shows the nature and value 
of the work prosecuted by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. It by no means embraces all the archaeological 
work done in Palestine during this period. The Ger- 
mans established their Palastina-Verein in 1877. Their 
Dr. Schumacher, within the last decade, has excavated at 
Tell el-Mutasellim (the ancient Megiddo). Prof. Sellin 
of Vienna, with the assistance of the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the Vienna Academy of Inscriptions, during 
the same period excavated the Taanach and Jericho. A 
German missionary, Rev. F. A. Klein, discovered the 
Moabite stone in 1868, and the German architect Schick 
discovered the famous Siloam inscription in the tunnel 
between the Virgin’s Fountain and the Pool of Siloam in 
1880, besides restoring to arclitecture the Temple of 
Solomon. The best hand-books on the archaeology of 
Palestine are those of Nowack and Benzinger. The 
French have been the recognized leaders in art and re- 
search archaeology, as the work of such scholars as Re- 
nan De Saulcy, M. Ganneau and Pere La Grange shows, 
while the Americans have contributed Robinson, Smith, 
Lynch, Reisner, Lyons and the School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem, which, from the beginning of the 
century, has pubiished more than a score of monographs 
of original investigations. Until the Great War Great 
Britain, France and Germany constituted a Holy Triple 
Alliance in the scientific study of Palestine, and for the 
benefit of Biblical science it is hoped their peaceful cam- 
paigns may soon be resumed there. 

The chronicle of Palestinian exploration is not a long 
one, but the results are not inconsiderable. We now know 
the land accurately, and we have scientific confirmations 
of the Book. The Old Testament record has had a new 
valuation. About 480 of the 622 Biblical names west of 
the Jordan have been identified with reasonable cer- 
tainty. Ancient Jerusalem has been recovered. The 
old civilization of Canaan—the dark background against 
which Israel struggled into its spiritual inheritance—has 
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been restored. As Prof. George Adam Smith has said, 
“We realize through this work what the purer religion of 
Israel had to contend with through the centuries. I may 
say that we realize to a large extent for the first time 
what it had to fight with, what it had to struggle against 
all the time. We have been told that monotheism was the 
natural offspring of desert scenery and desert life. But 
it was not in the wilderness that Israel’s monotheism de- 
veloped and grew strong. It was in the land of Pales- 
tine, with its many centuries and its many forms of idol- 
atry. When we contemplate all these systems, as shown 
by the explorations, we are surely the more amazed by 
the survival. Surely it is only the divine purpose, it is 
only the inspiration of the Most High which has been the 
cause.” 

What effect will the Great War have upon Palestinian 
research? All scholars are hopeful of a favorable issue. 
Whichever side is victorious, it is improbable that Turk- 
ish dominion—hitherto the greatest barrier to Oriental 
research—will continue over this unhappy land. If the 
German alliance prevails, Germany has already laid the 
foundations of a firm government of the land and scien- 
tific research will be prosecuted with security. If the 
English alliance prevails, the interest of each of the four 
chief allies in the Holy Land is so great that its dominion 
would probably be conceded to no one of them. Were 
either France or Russia to take possession of Palestine, 
the long feud—thirteen centuries long—between the Ro- 
man Catholic and the Greek Catholic Churches would 
doubtless lead to many violent outbreaks. It is the dis- 
grace of Christendom that only the fact that a Mohamme- 
dan Power rules in Palestine keeps the followers of the 
two Churches at peace. A joint protectorate would be 
better than either French or Russian dominion. A Jew- 
ish state is not likely, for the Jews are less numerous than 
either Mohammedans or Christians. Were it left to a vote 
of the native Christian population they would choose 
Great Britain, because of the example of Egypt. “The 
solution of the question,” says Sir Charles Watson, 
“which would appear most likely to be attended with suc- 
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cess might be to take a lesson from history and to make 
Palestine once more a province of Egypt. After a lapse 
of four centuries the Sultanate of Egypt has been re- 
stored under what appear to be exceptionally favorable 
conditions, and, as Palestine belonged to Egypt at the 
time of the Turkish conquest in A. D. 1516, it would be 
reasonable that it should again belong to Egypt on the 
restoration of the Sultanate. It must not be forgotten 
that the inhabitants of Palestine look with envy on the 
treatment which the Egyptians have received during the 
last thirty-three years, and are perfectly aware that the 
latter are ruled with justice. As Egypt is Mohammedan 
(and Palestine is Mohammedan) there would be no reli- 
gious difficulty, while Christians and Jews would, as in 
Egypt, receive every consideration.” Whatever be the 
’ issue of the war, conditions for the unhindered pursuit of 
scientific research in Palestine bid fair to be better dur- 
ing the present half-century than in that which has just 
closed, and correspondingly better results may be ex- 
pected. 
Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE CHURCH AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 
BY MARION JUSTUS KLINE, D.D. 


The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century was the 
product of the power of God, through the agency of a 
university man. Many of the forerunners and pioneers 
of the Reformation were university men. The great 
leader of the Reformation was a university man and a 
university professor. The man next to Luther, to whom 
the Church owes profoundest gratitude, has been fittingly 
called “The Preceptor of Germany.” It was the scholar, 
Philip Melanchthon, who waged the war of letters for the 
Reformation; whose mind and pen contributed so largely 
to the Augsburg Confession and whose thought is seen 
in other of the symbols and apologetic literature of the 
Reformation era. 

That was a reformation, or rather a renaissance of let- 
ters as well as of religious life. That was a re-forma- 
tion of thought as well as a reformation of life. The 
creation of a great idea necessitates the creation of an 
adequate mode of communicating that idea. Language 
is the viaduct of thought. Education is the architect of 
the viaduct. The Reformation gave birth to the Protest- 
ant Church. But the Reformation, that great thought, 
needed a mode of communicating itself. The Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments are the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice, but they were not available 
for the people. They were locked up—not so much by 
chains of material iron—as by the bars of an unknown 
tongue. They must be translated into the vernacular— 
the language of the people. More than all other causes 
combined, this translation gave to the Germanic people 
their virile language. The first text book of popular edu- 
cation which the Germanic people possessed was Dr. Mar- 


1 An address delivered before the Alumni Association of the 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., May toth, 1915. 
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tin Luther’s translation of the Holy Scriptures. The 
Protestant Church and the school of popular education 
were contemporaneous. Hence we make the statement 
that the Reformation was a renaissance of letters as well 
as of religion. 

Ignorance is not the mother of devotion, either in peo- 
ple or in priest. Ignorance is the mother of superstition 
and tyranny. The highest temporal glory of the Church 
is an intellectual, educated ministry, controlled by the 
Holy Spirit. The greatest stimulus to study in the pulpit, 
is intelligence and culture in the pew. Like priest, like 
people, may be stated conversely with equal truth, like 
people—like priest. 

The Lutheran Church,—under the grace of God—the 
product of university thought and life both in its incep- 
tion and evolution—knew the power and efficiency of edu- 
cation from the beginning. She did not need to learn the 
lesson that so many other Churches have been compelled 
to learn, namely that education is a primal necessity, a 
basic foundation; that without this foundation, a super- 
structure of most exalted spirituality and purest pietism 
lacks beauty and strength. The day of linguistic mira- 
cles passed with apostolic Pentecost. The most spiritu- 
ally minded and consecrated man must learn the language 
of the people to whom he would preach the glad tidings. 
The missionary in a foreign land must be a trained—an 
educated linguist. 

Most of the German universities of the Reformation 
and post-Reformation periods were dominated by Luth- 
eran thought. This noble heritage of education belongs 
to the Lutheran Church uni l. Dr. Bernard C. Steiner 
writes sympathetically and appreciatively—“The Luth- 
~ eran Church in the United States has stood for education, 
under Church auspices, more firmly than any other Pro- 
testant body. The parish schools of Congregationalists 
in New England and of Episcopalians in other colonies, 
are almost forgotten; the publication by the General 
Council of the Lutheran Church of a volume containing 
the proceedings of the annual Lutheran conventions from 
1748 to 1821 furnishes us with many interesting particu- 
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lars as to the early interest of the Church in education.” 
“It is noticeable and noteworthy,” Dr. Steiner continues, 
“that in this scattered and impoverished condition, the 
early Lutheran immigrants did not forget to place a 
school beside the church wherever it was practicable.” 
This which Dr. Steiner cites as pre-eminently character- 
istic of Lutheran education is measurably true of the his- 
tory of “American education.” 

It has been influenced—with variant degrees of power 
—by Christian thought and teaching. I take it that the 
supreme and comprehensive purpose of higher education 
is “to form a fine and strong character in its student. 
This aim is in closest sympathy with the general aim of 
the Church. Dr. Charles G. Thwing, president of Adelbert 
College and Western Reserve University, some time ago 
wrote in The Independent, “The earliest type of the 
American college president was clerical. This type be- 
gan with Dunston, the first president of Harvard, and 
continued at Harvard down to Quincy, the first president 
within a hundred years, and the first but one, in the entire 
period of the college down to his own time, who was not 
a clergyman. The type grew out of the fact that the 
American college was and still is, in large degree, the 
product of a function of the Church. Where this is not 
clearly recognized the results are very unfortunate. In 
view of this, a fitness existed in making the chief officer 
of the ecclesiastical society, also the chief officer of the 
educational society. No unfitness was apparent there- 
fore in looking to the pastorate for proper candidates for 
the college presidencies and various chairs. In certain 
institutions of even the more liberal type it is still in the 
collegiate statutes declared that the president shall be a 
member of a specific Church. The president of Colum- 
bia, for instance, is required to be a member of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. The presidents of Brown 
University and the University of Chicago, are required to 
be members of the Baptist Church. Although few col- 
leges by their statutes demand that their presidents shall 
be Christians, yet the Christian and collegiate spirit 
would be satisfied with nothing less. The great presi- 
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dents of the past have been clergymen. Dwight, of the 
first years of the Nineteenth Century at Yale; Kirkland 
of the corresponding period at Harvard; Wayland of the 
middle period of the century at Brown; Nott of the first 
half of the century at Union, are examples. Woolsey, 
chosen president of Yale in 1846, was ordained before he 
entered upon the presidency. The last president of Yale, 
but one, was a clergyman. The American college is 
Christian and the indications are that it will remain 
Christian so long as right is right. The people, be it said 
are coming to learn that a college can be Christian with- 
out being offensively denominational. The president of 
a strictly denominational college should be a member of 
that denomination. The president of every American 
college should be a firm believer in the essential princi- 
ples that constitute fundamental Christianity. The col- 
lege that has as its executive an agnostic in theology 
would quickly find that its progress is impeded. In de- 
manding that the American college president should be 
a believer in essential Christianity, one is simply apply- 
ing what are the essential doctrines of the fundamental 
instrument of American government.” The history both 
recent, and in the making, of our own Lutheran in- 
stitutions in America and particularly in our General 
Synod is so familiar as to require no recapitulation. 

Thus we see clearly that in its history American educa- 
tion has honored the thought and teaching of the Naza- 
rene. It is noteworthy that this history is the prophecy 
of its development. The American college should have 
in its curriculum that first text-book of modern educa- 
tional thought. 

There is a profound significance and a deep philosophy 
in the etymology of the word “Education.” It is derived 
from “educo’”—ex and duco—‘“to lead forth,” “to draw 
out.” Hence education is really evolution in the noblest 
and truest usage of that much abused word. The head is 
not a vacuum, or even a vessel destitute of all else save 
the air—which must be filled with facts, fancies and 
figures and fads. The head is supposed to be filled with 
grey matter. Grey matter which is both physiological 
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and psychological. Psychological grey matter is the raw 
material of ideas. Education is the instrument by means 
of which this raw material is made into the finished pro- 
duct of thought and placed upon the open market of com- 
petitive life. Education is the leading forth of ideas. 

It is said that the eminent and distinguished English 
statesman and orator, Edmund Burke, failed utterly in 
his first speech. As he went from the halls of Parlia- 
ment— he smote his breast and cried out—“It’s in me— 
it’s in me and it must come out.” And it did “come out.” 
Those halls of Parliament which laughed at the first ef- 
forts of the unfledged speaker, thrilled with the eloquence 
and crembled with the thundering oratory of the peerless 
statesman. Education is “getting out” what is in one. 

I once heard a well known lecturer say, “We measure 
brains not by the size of the hat, but by the size of the 
ideas which are evolved from the head which the hat 
covers.” The volume and quality of Newton’s brain is 
determined by the importance of the law of gravitation. 

he speed of Fulton’s thought is exhibited in the swift- 
ness of the ocean greyhound. The power of Stevenson’s 
mind is discoverable in the transcontinental express 
train. The brilliancy of the intellect of Edison is meas- 
ured by the lightning’s flash, which in its rapidity anni- 
hilates distance and in its brilliancy illuminates a world. 
The content of Harvey’s thought is counted in the endless 
heart throbs of the circulatory system of arterial and 
venous blood canals in our human body. 

Education, then, is not what we are able to stuff into a 
head but the bestowal of the power to bring ideas out of 
ahead. An educated man is neither a fungus, a parasite 
nor a sponge. He does not feed wholly on the thought of 
other men—neither does he absorb the ideas of others 
and retain them, until compelled to yield them, much as 
a sponge yields the water when squeezed. An educated 
man is not one who has memory, but ideas. 

I believe that one of the most subtle foes of broad and 
proper culture is a wrong notion as to what constitutes 
education and a wrong method of imparting it. 

In order to know what to fit a boy for, we must learn 
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what he is fit for. I heard somewhere this criticism of 
the American college: “Its highest, proudest, and most 
finished product is a walking encyclopedia and not a liv- 
ing thinker.” 

A prominent educator of long experience and eminent 
success wrote recently: “I think it would be timely to 
speak on the need of longer and better training for the 
ministry.”” Young men should not hurry themselves or 
be hurried into the ministry. 

Education gives power. For education is knowledge 
applied to life and life problems. Education enables one 
to analyze and synthetize; to dissect and to articulate; to 
select and to apply. I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that only men trained in the schools have power, 
nor that every man trained in the schools has power. 
There are notable and numerous instances in every ave- 
nue of life and thought, of men who are occupying high 
places, filling positions of prominence and power, who 
have been educated only in the universities of hard work 
and self culture. But these are men of large natural en- 
dowment, men gifted with a love of knowledge and desire 
for information, men who have great power of applica- 
tion. Yet is it not possible that these men might have 
been even greater men? Henry Clay, one of the foremost 
men of our nation, always regretted his lack of an educa- 
tion, and confessed himself the inferior of his contempo- 
raries, Webster, Calhoun and Hayne, because of that fact. 

A man in any sphere of life and thought is seriously 
hampered by the lack of the power which education im- 
parts; especially is this true with reference to the minis- 
try. The lawyer must needs have a knowledge of iaw. 
And yet even the lawyer is becoming a specialist. We 
have the civil, the criminal, the corporation, the maritime 
and the international law specialist. The physician must 
have a knowledge of materia medica and the application 
of the principles of therupeutics. Yet think of the men 
who devoted themselves to one very restricted branch of 
surgery, and then of the variety and number of men who 
are called specialists, for every known part of the human 
body, and some parts whose functions are really unknown 
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even to the specialist himself. But in the ministry one 
must know things in heaven, things on the earth, things 
in the earth, and in the waters under the earth. 

The people are more generally educated than afore- 
time. With the multiplication, development, and increas- 
ing efficiency of popular forms of education in literary 
and technical high schools, vocational and professional 
schools and so forth, the general standard of popular edu- 
cation has been raised far above that of a generation, and 
even less, ago. Many who sit in the pews are college 
bred and university trained. Many who are not college 
men, are careful readers, thinkers, students. There are 
many self-educated men and women, who have great 
powers of discernment and discrimination. There are 
cultured and educated men and women in all our 
churches, who come to be refreshed by a draught of pure 
water of thought. They may semi-occasionally consent 
to taste thought which is beclouded and befuddled, or 
thought which is three-fourths froth, with no substance. 
But be ye well assured that they will refuse this if it is 
offered regularly. May not this be one explanation of 
empty pews? 

There is necessary for the minister, not the knowledge 
of the specialist—except in its relation to the mastery of 
the One Book and an intellectual and heart apprehension 
of its truths and teachings. But there is needful for him 
general and accurate information on the subject upon 
which he will speak, and upon which, for that particular 
occasion, he will give instruction to a congregation of 
pupils. 

When one sets himself up as a teacher, and then gives 
misinformation, known to be such to some members of 
his congregation, he thereby, in a measure lessens his in- 
fluence and his authority in all matters. If he is unrelia- 
ble in matters of which they have specific knowledge, how 
can they do otherwise than question, at least, his knowl- 
edge of things of which they themselves are not expert 
judges. It is very much better not to speak at all than 
to speak with inadequate understanding of the knowledge 
requisite for intelligent discussion. Let me illustrate. 
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The minister who has a general knowledge of as- 
tronomy, who has an understanding of the laws, pertur- 
bations, periods and cycles of the planets, their orbits and 
relations to solar and lunar eclipses is not likely to con- 
found some beautiful legend or poetic symbolism with 
scientific data. 

One who sees the revelation of God in nature, who 
reads His message of love and care in the flora of earth, 
will more intelligently appreciate those beautiful illustra- 
tions of Christ, because of some accurate knowledge of 
botany. 

The minister who has had some training in chemistry 
will never expose himself as an ignoramus, nor worse yet 
a conceited jacknapes nor merit the contempt of a chem- 
ist seated in the pew by the statement that when Christ 
referred to the salt having lost its savor, he meant that 
it had lost its chlorine gas. 

The student of geology as he stands in his pulpit will 
have sermons for his people in stones and running brooks 
and as he pictures the sublimity of the mountains, the 
beauty of the valley, the grandeur of Niagara’s gorge, the 
solemnity of the great cathedral in the glen, will cause 
his congregation to cry out, “How wonderful are thy 
works, O Lord!” 

A minister should possess a working knowledge of the 
great masters of literature so that when he makes a quo- 
tation it is accurate. Then no careful student of Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost,” seated in the pew, will be able 
mentally to correct the speaker in his description of the 
geography of Hades. 

I once heard the late lamented Wayland Hoyt say that 
each year he took up some special subject and that this 
was his study for the entire year, in all his spare mo- 
ments. In this way, with a few first class works on his 
subject, he obtained that wonderful versatility in thought 
and richness of speech which made him so much sought 
after as a public speaker. 

A liberal education is absolutely essential to meet the 
educated sceptic and the materialist who are discoverable 
everywhere. It is an undeniable fact that there is a 
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marked materialistic tendency in our great universities 
and in many of our state institutions. There are many 
teachers in such institutions who have obtained notoriety 
not because of any intellectual pre-eminence but because 
of peculiar views which they give forth with reference to 
biology and geology and to certain philosophic theories 
which are but revamped statements of other theories long 
since discarded. There are those who attack the world 
building of Genesis, with as little intellectual power as 
their presumption is great. 

Unfortunately there are some ministers who imitate 
these self-constituted intellectual leaders, and think their 
discipleship is a mark of their superior culture. It is in- 
finitely more praiseworthy to master in an intelligent 
manner those problems which are properly and legiti- 
mately within the scope of his activities. 

To accomplish these, and many other much to be de- 
sired results, we look to the institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the Church. Let me reiterate it and emphasize 
it anew. The Lutheran Church is the Church of educa- 
tion. She was born in a university. She was nurtured 
by university men. Small wonder then, if she planted 
the school house beside the Church in her weakest and 
most impoverished condition. 

It is the earnest conviction of many men who truly love 
her, and are actuated by high motives, that there is an ur- 
gent necessity for a broader and more liberal policy to- 
ward all the institutions of the Church. Larger things in 
a material way should be provided. An aggressive cam- 
paign in connection with the Four Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Reformation, has already been projected by 
the General Synod. This has for its eminently laudable 
goal, the larger endowment and better equipment of all 
our church schools of higher education. Surely this is 
most timely and fitting. 

We rejoice in the greater variety of courses of instruc- 
tion now offered by most of our institutions. We do not 
object to emphasis being placed upon the holding of cer- 
tain academic degrees as proper requirements for en- 
trance into faculties of our institutions. But we wish to 
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maintain and defend the propostition that if President 
Thwing’s definition of higher education is correct and 
adequate, namely, that the supreme and comprehensive 
purpose of higher education is “to form a fine and strong 
character in its students,” then surely there are other 
things eminently essential to the proper balance of our in- 
stitutions and to their fulfillment of that purpose. And 
with this important phase of higher education, under 
Church auspices and with Church support, the ministers 
of the Church, have a large measure of responsibility, for 
the largest degree of influence can be exerted by them. 

This is not at all a time for destructive, but for intelli- 
gent and sympathetic constructive criticism. There is 
due a proper measure of consideration for Mother Church 
which, “in her scattered and impoverished condition,” 
founded these institutions, sacrificed largely for their es- 
tavlishment and maintenance and is even now—by all 
odds—the greatest and most productive source of support 
for them. Her ideals of life and character must remain 
dominant. There must be no lowering of ethical standards 
which would cause to fail that supreme purpose of form- 
ing “a fine and strong character in her students,” which 
purpose is in harmony with the general aim of the 
Church. 

The interests of the Church must be nurtured with wis- 
dom and zeal. The whole influence of the college should 
be for those things for which the Church stands. Is it 
too much to expect of the Church college that she should 
present in a definite way the claims of the ministry upon 
the life of her men in the colleges? 

We rejoice greatly in the proud record of the truly 
splendid service which our church colleges have rendered 
to the Church, in the way of providing so largely from 
their students and graduates, the recruits for the Chris- 
tian ministry. But we are now more concerned about 
present necessities, rather than past achievements, how- 
ever glorious they may be. 

I take the liberty of quoting from the report of the 
Board of Education of the General Synod, adopted last 
week in Pittsburgh, and which will be presented to the 
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General Synod at its coming session: “Thoughtful lead- 
ers—throughovt the Church—are impressed with the ab- 
solute necessity for comprehensive and indefatigable ef- 
forts in order to remedy this serious iack of ministers at 
the earliest possible date. The present inadequate sup- 
ply of ministers makes this clearly the most acute prob- 
lem now confronting the Church. The following con- 
crete instance will show, in a striking way, the tendency 
for the past forty years in the Church, which has brought 
about the alarming condition which now confronts all de- 
partments of her work. From one of our colleges, for 
the decade beginning 1870, there were 139 graduates. Of 
these 79 became ministers. This is 57 per cent. of the 
number of graduates. For the decade beginning 1880, 
the number of graduates was 120; the number of minis- 
ters 40, or 32 per cent. For the decade ending 1914 there 
were 357 graduates. These furnished 59 ministers or 17 
per cent. In other words the ratio of candidates for the 
ministry to the total number of graduates from this 
church college has decreased from 57 per cent. the first 
of these four decades to 17 per cent. in the last.” This is 
neither the place nor the time to discuss the different 
causes which have produced this result, so deplorable and 
lamentable and so freighted with serious consequences to 
the Church. But I raise the question—can the church 
college lend assistance in the solving of the problem? If 
it can—in any way—then ought it not do so? 

My personal conviction is that the pastor is the most 
important and influential factor in the solution of this 
problem. I crave pardon for the injection of a per- 
sonal incident just here. My apology is that it is offered 
as a contribution to this discussion. The First. Church 
of Altoona now has seven of her sons—and two went 
from daughter churches, in the ministry of the General 
Synod, and others are in training. During the ministry 
of her present pastor, one young man has entered the 
active ministry, a second is a member of the graduating 
class of the Seminary and will in a few days assume his 
pastorate, a third will be a member of next year’s middle 
class, a fourth and fifth, candidates for the ministry, will 
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be Seniors next year at Pennsylvania College and we have 
faith to believe that this work began years ago, will con- 
tinue for years to come. 

There is another matter which has been in the minds 
of many to which I desire to give expression even though 
I may be able to do so but inadequately. Fiften years 
ago, in a letter which I received from one of our foremost 
educators, who is now deceased, this sentence occurred: 
“There is need of better training in both our colleges and 
theological seminaries. We turn out from our semi- 
naries too many young mei who have no power of 
thought, who have never been taught to think, and who 
know too little to preach effectively.” That criticism was 
written fifteen years ago, and was the opinion of one of 
our great educational leaders. It is timely to remember 
it in view of other criticisms which have been, and shall 
continue to be, made to the end of time. 

But we should get profit, if possible, both from hostile 
and friendly, from destructive and constructive criticism. 
General educational conferences, “All-Lutheran” educa- 
tional conferences, interchange of professors with other 
institutions for a course of lectures, travel abroad of pro- 
fessors for a vacation period, study abroad for a time, 
all these will broaden and strengthen our educators. If 
one is called to service by the Church on any of her 
Boards, it is my personal conviction that he ought to give 


earnest study and patient research to the function and 


work of that Board. If he has convictions resultant from 


such research and study, he ought to submit them to his 
fellows for their consideration and criticism. 

It is the earnest conviction of many thoughtful men 
that larger opportunity should be given for development 
along the lines of personal, individual preference and 
choice in study. For the final year in college and in semi- 
nary, practically an elective curriculum, with the proper 
limitations in subjects, should be offered. Not a few 
educational leaders are of the strong conviction that 
our theological course should be increased to four years. 
One of the foremost university presidents of this gene- 
ration wrote just a few years ago, “There is undoubtedly 
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the necessity for a better and more thorough training 
of men for the ministry because of the times of more 
general culture and of larger demands upon them.” 
When one thinks of the vast amount of work required of 
a minister, the literary labors of the preparation of ser- 
mons, addresses, papers and articles for publication; the 
social demands; the pastoral calls by day and by night, 
there is an urgent necessity for a man to be able to think 
clearly and quickly. Only culture and education will en- 
able him to do this. 

It is true that this lengthened course of study will les- 
sen the period of service in the active ministry. But af- 
ter all, we measure life, not by length of years, but by in- 
tensity and worth of service. John Milton graduated 
very high in his class, but he devoted five additional years 
to post-graduate work and then spent one and one-half 
years in foreign travel. What a magnificent record he 
has left! Think of him as the able and distinguished 
Secretary of State in Cromwell’s Commonwealth. Think 
of him as the immortal author of “Paradise Lost.” He 

ealized his ideal, for he said, “I care not how late I come 
into life, so I come fit.” 

Would it not be a splendid thing if some of the men of 
wealth in our Church should establish foundations which 
would enable our graduates of approved scholarship and 
ability to pursue further courses of study, as specialists, 
and thus prepare themselves for the chairs in our colleges 
and seminaries. I wish to speak with the utmost care on 
this subject. Many men would be harmed and not helped 
by advanced courses of study. Inadequate mental equip- 
ment, lack of scholarship manifested in inferior work in 
graduate courses, a personal erroneous judgment of one’s 
fitness and qualification, improper motives—all these 
things would render negative any supposed benefit which 
would accrue from such post-graduate work. My plea is 
that opportunity be given our graduates of approved 
scholarship and ability, to prepare themselves for larger 
usefulness in the institutions of higher education under 
Church auspices. There would then no longer exist the 
necessity for taking out of the pastorates of the Church 
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men who have rendered distinguished service in that im- 
portant sphere of activity for the Master, nor would we 
be compelled to go, in large measure, outside our own 
Church for our college teachers. 

There is no valid reason why teachers and scholars 
should not be raised up within our own communion, meas- 
uring up to the highest standards of ability and scholar- 
ship. This would give us the fine advantage of men 
trained and developed in the faith of their fathers, with 
full understanding of, and sympathy with, the traditions 
and spirit of the Church. I plead, most earnestly, for: 
this larger development of higher education, under 
Church auspices, for the very life of the Church itself, to 
say nothing of the greater heritage which awaits her oc- 
cupancy, is absolutely dependent upon it. 

It is a most gratifying and encouraging indication of 
an awakening and intelligent interest in, and appreciation 
of, all that is involved in my general theme—to note the 
recent thought of the laymen of our Church. This is 
very clearly revealed in the official action of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement of 
the General Synod, with respect to one phase of my sub- 
ject, that of stimulating and supporting a movement to 
present the claims of the ministry to the young men of 
our congregations. But it is even more noticeable in the 
attitude of not a few men, with whom I have recently had 
conference or correspondence toward the whole question 
of the educational work of the Church. 

There are indications that we are on the eve of much 
greater things for our Church, along educational lines 
God grant that many of our hopes may be realized and 
our prayers answered. Let each man of us, for himself, 
assume his share of whatever sacrifice or service there 
may be involved and thus pay part of the debt we owe to 
the fathers who wrought so mightily and so well for us. 

Altoona, Pa. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF LUTHERANISM. 
BY REV. PAUL HAROLD HEISEY, M.A. 


The development of a Lutheran consciousness has 
been the message of Lutheran writers and speakers. 
The problem can be viewed theologically and psychologi- 
cally. Heretofore the emphasis has been placed upon the 
former viewpoint with little or no attention to the latter. 
“Consciousness” is a psychological term, and the term 
“Lutheran consciouness” is descriptive of the Lutheran 
content of mind. 

There is not only the doctrinal basis and defence of a 
denominational consciousness but also the psychological 
basis. The doctrinal viewpoint maintains the necessity 
and the right of such a consciousness in the light of a 
higher doctrinal authority; the psychological viewpoint 
would be descriptive of this consciousness and would seek 
a partial, if not a total, explanation upon natural grounds. 

Lutheran theologians would not go the length to which 
Professor McComas goes in his conclusions in his book 
on “The Psychology of Religious Sects”: ‘Never has 
there been a sect made by God,” and “Every group of 
worshippers has been drawn together by influences which 
may be explained naturally.” However, there is a legiti- 
mate field for the investigation of the psychological fac- 
tors in our denominationalism. I have endeavored to 
bring together from various sources material upon the 
topic, which in itself is a field of investigation upon which 
little work has been done. 

“A psychological interpretation of the different Chris- 
tian sects,” writes Professor Ames, “requires that they 
be regarded as social organisms whose life history is 
much fuller and richer than can be measured by their 
intellectual doctrines. They are products and results of 
social movements, as well as means of control and guid- 
ance. Each denomination represents a type of person- 
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ality, a social stratification, which is determined in its 
original pattern by the economic forces and the personal 
leadership which fashioned it. Afterwards it aggregates 
likeminded people to itself and stamps its members with 
itsown marks. All Protestant bodies have common char- 
acteristics, within which there are differentiations and 
lesser organic growths of great variety.’ 

Lutheranism finds its beginning in the Protestant re- 
volt of the sixteenth century. Its immediate cause was 
the sale of indulgences. Luther discovered this traffic 
while hearing penitents in the confessional. He imme- 
diately made an attack upon this practice giving expres- 
sion to his views in his “Ninety-Five Theses” which he 
nailed to the Castle Church door in Wittenberg, Oct. 31st, 
1517. Back of this act and all the early acts in Luther’s 
reformatory work was the man Luther with all his reli- 
gious struggles, his convent life, his journey to Rome 
with its lasting impressions, and many other experiences. 
All his experiences went to make up a Protestant type of 
mind which under favorable circumstances and in line 
with other contributory forces led the way for the Re- 
formation of the sixteenth century. 

In his “History of European Morals,” Lecky suggests 
a characterization of the Catholic and Protestant types 
of mind in these words: “In the great convulsions of 
the sixteenth century the feminine type followed Catholi- 
cism, while Protestantism inclined more to the masculine 
type. Catholicism retained Virgin worship, which at 

ned the first. The skill by which 
it acts upon the emotions by music, and painting, and 
solemn architecture, and imposing pageantry, its ten- 
dency to appeal to the imagination rather than to reason, 
and to foster modes of feeling rather than modes of 
thought, its assertion of absolute and infallible certainty, 
above all the manner in which it teaches its votary to 
throw himself perpetually on authority all tended in the 
same direction.’ 


1 Ames: “The Psychology of Religious Experience,” p. 380. 


2 Quoted by Cutten: “The Psychological Phenomena of Chris- 
tianity,” p. 461. 
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President Cutten holds that the distinctions between 
Catholicism and Protestantism “chiefly center about dif- 
ferences of authority and emphasis. The organization 
or its representatives is the authority in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and its emphasis is laid upon death 
rather than upon life. Among Protestants authority is 
found in reason, conscience or the Bible, or in a combina- 
tion of any or all of these with the Church organization.’ 

Again, Protestantism is analyzed by Professor Ames in 
these words: “Protestantism itself represents the dis- 
integration of the mediaeval social unity and the asser- 
tion of national and community, as well as personal, indi- 
vidualism. The Protestant type is therefore marked by 
initiative, aggression, and loyalty to personal leaders. 
Its parties are given to emphasis upon special reforms 
and to the elaboration of single principles, or half truths. 
Its name describes its spirit of revolt and dissent.’’ 

Protestantism is, then, a type of mind essentially op- 
posed to authority; it is dominated by the spirit of pro- 
test and revolt; it is largely masculine and aggressive 
rather than feminine; and it is given over to a strong in- 
dividualism, and devotion and loyalty to personal lead- 
ers, self-chosen. 

As the origin of a religious denomination is a good in- 
dex to its spirit and character, so too, the characteristics 
and the temperament of the leader and founder of an 
organization are an index to its character. Lutheran- 
ism is to a great extent the working out in a large group 
of the spirit and characteristics of Luther, its founder. 
Professor Ames holds that “Calvinism, even more than 
Lutheranism, is an expression of the mental traits of 
its founder.” Nevertheless, the mental traits of Lu- 
ther have entered largely into Lutheranism. 

I shall turn to several writers in the field of the psy- 
chology of religion for interpretations of Luther, the 
leader of the Protestant revolt. 

Professor Leuba writes: “Luther and St. Augustine 
were too profoundly religious to fall into the errors of 

3 Cutten, ibid, p. 461. 

4 Ames, ibid, p. 380. 
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intellectualism..... In the following comment on the 
first commandment in the Longer Catechism Luther car- 
ries one’s thought forward to Feuerbach’s radical belief 
that the gods are the children of men’s thirst for happi- 
ness. ‘What is it to have God, or what is God? A 
God denotes that something by means of which men shall 
be aware of all good things and wherein he shall have a 
refuge in every necessity.’ ’’® 

President Cutten holds that Luther had fundamentally 
a Protestant type of mind: “With similar heredity and 
environment we find vastly different minds. Luther is 
a pertinent example of this. His parentage was Roman 
Catholic, his training was Roman Catholic even to that of 
the cloister, and yet psychologically Luther was not a 
Roman Catholic. From the fact that many were found 
at the same time with similar tendencies, we might con- 
sider the psychological change from authority to ration- 
alism to be the evolution of the race.’”® 

In his work, “The Interpretation of Religious Experi- 
ence,” Professor Watson points out that “the supremacy 
of the human conscience” was one of the leading princi- 
ples held by Luther. He shows that Luther took a large 
and liberal view of the Scriptures, holding some portions 
superior to others. Luther also set aside the traditions 
of the Church for what he considered the fundamental 
truth, accepting the essential and discarding the non- 
essential.’ 

Dealing more specifically with Luther’s character, Pro- 
fessor Ames writes: ‘“‘Luther was the incarnation of the 
free Teutonic spirit, with its independence, spontaniety, 
and moral earnestness. The people for whom he was 
spokesman were overburdened by papal taxation to aid 
in building St: Peter’s at Rome and to maintain there an 
extravagant and luxurious court. Luther’s visit to Italy 
prepared him to realize to the full the immorality of the 
sale of indulgences in his own province. This vicious de- 


Leuba, “A Psychological Study of Religion, p. 460. 

Cutten, ibid, p. 

Watson, “The Interpretation of Religious Experience,” Vol. 
. 151. 
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velopment of the practice of meritorious ‘works,’ aggra- 
vated by the effrontery of the papal agents and supported 
by the superstitious credulity in his countrymen, produc- 
ed a profound revulsion in Luther’s moral nature. It 
found expression in the text, ‘The just shall live by 
faith.’ = 

A study of Luther will reveal that he had a tendency 
toward subjective-mindedness. As a youth Luther was 
serious-minded. The speculative talent was strong in 
him. Ribot classes Luther as a “sensitive-active.” He 
was of a highly suggestible nature. There is also evi- 
dence of “‘successive contradictory characters” in Luther 
—to use the phrase of Ribot. Linked with Luther’s sen- 
sitiveness there was a high degree of activity. There 
was a deep strain of mysticism in Luther’s nature. This 
is seen in his views of nature, his life experiences and his 
formal theological teachings.°® 

In reference to his mysticism, Armstrong writes: 
“Mysticism is a subordinate trait in his character, if not 
as some would have it the mainspring of his religious ex- 
perience. The movement, also, which Luther heads, in 
spite of its divergence from the ancient forms, is aglow 
with fervor, pulsating under the influence of a deep 
spiritual life.’’’° 

Hocking holds a similar view when he writes: “In 
Luther’s appeal to grace, rather than works, his reliance 
on the forgiveness of sins; in the self-abandonment of 
conversion ; and in many another assertion of the ‘feeling 
of absolute denendence’; we see other forms of this same 
principle of passivity which complete the preparation 
of the mystic.”" 

Lutheranism inherits from its founder a desire for 
deep personal religion, an antagonism to reason as op- 
posed to revealed truth, opposition to human authority in 
matters of faith and religion, a high regard for the con- 


8 Ames, ibid, p. 382. 
9 I have dealt more fully with this in “A Study in the Mysti- 
cism of Luther,” Lutheran Quarterly, January 1912. 

1o Armstrong, “Transitional Eras in Thought, p. 61. 
Py Hocking, “The Meaning of God in Human Experience,” p. 
353. 
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science of man, and a deep mystical strain in religious 
life and activity. 

Justification by faith, as the central doctrine of Luther- 
anism, is directly traceable to the religious experience of 
Luther. Failing to find satisfaction for his spiritual 
longings in the meritorious works in and out of convent 
life, he found that satisfaction in Paul’s teaching “the 
just shall live by faith.” This profoundest of all of Lu- 
ther’s discoveries in his spiritual struggles has become 
the cornerstone of Lutheranism and in fact of Protestant 
theology in general. 

Lutheranism was transplanted from the Old World to 
the New World by the many immigrants who came from 
Germany and other northern European countries. 

Taking up this historical viewpoint, Professor McCo- 
mas writes: “A number of denominations in this country 
trace their history back to the people immediately af- 
fected by Luther’s influence. Their lineage is not only 
doctrinal but human. For the very people who responded 
to Luther were the ancestors of many who stoutly defend 
his name to-day. The Lutheran is the greatest Protes- 
testant Church in the world to-day. The Lutheran 
Church in America would be one of the largest, if it were 
not divided into twenty-four divisions. | Nevertheless, 
through these divisions one may see certain characteris- 
tics in common. The first is that all of these separate 
bodies look back to the Augsburg Confession as the con- 
stitution of their faith. Some of them accept in addi- 
tion Luther’s Catechism, or the Smalkald Articles; or 
perhaps [!] the Apostolic, the Nicene, or the Athanasian 
Creeds. Their central doctrine is salvation through faith 
in Christ, and their theology turns upon that. They are 
a people who retain the doctrinal tenets of the past, but 
have also a religicus experience which runs parallel with 
their doctrines. They are neither as doctrinal as the 
Presbyterians, nor as insistent upon experience as the 
Methodist; but doctrines and devotion of a characteristic 
kind run through them all, despite national differences.’’'? 

Elsewhere, the same author adds these characteristics 


12 McComas, “The Psychology of Religious Sects,” p. 78. 
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of the Lutheran Church in America: “The Lutherans, 
with twenty-four bodies, are alike in holding to doctrine 
as pre-eminent. Justification before God by means of 
faith is the central conviction. ‘Faith’ is not merely a 
matter of intellectual assent but also an emotional mat- 
ter in that the believer accepts Christ in a personal way. 
Their Church history is full of theological battles. The 
understanding of doctrines has been of first importance. 
Education is encouraged, and the education of the youth 
in the doctrines of the Church is a prominent part of the 
Church work; for the child is brought up to pass from 
the Sunday School to the Church as a natural process,— 
no radical experience being expected..... The type is 
in the nature of the literal which makes for a dogmatic 
adherence to established doctrines and the emotional life 
is around these conceptions.’’* 

The divisions of Lutheranism in this country are ex- 
plained and accounted for upon several grounds. First 
of all, is the great diversity of languages of the Churches 
which bear the name of Luther. Every country of north- 
ern Europe was affected by the Protestant Reformation 
and there arose in each country a Church with the Augs- 
burg Confession as its symbol. By immigration these 
Churches have been transplanted to America, and the 
Church remains divided on account of language, racial, 
and national differences. The United Synod in the South 
owes its origin to the Civil War struggle and the divi- 
sion of the country upon the question of slavery, the right 
of secession, and other social and political questions. The 
General Council, although its existence is due to a parlia- 
mentary ruling, owes its origin to the fear on the part of 
some Lutheran leaders that the Church in this country 
was departing from the faith of the fathers, and the new 
general body was a movement to return to the faith, the 
customs, and the traditions of the earlier Church, especi- 
ally of the Reformation period. 

Discussing the early history of the Lutheran Church 
in this country McComas writes: “Nothing was more 
natural than the drifting apart of the different national 


13 McComas, ibid, p. 195. 
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stocks in the growth of the great Lutheran Church, 
though the splendid work of Muhlenberg shows the pos- 
sibilities of resisting such a natural drift. In the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century there were a number of 
congregations of Dutch, Swedish, and German Lutherans 
scattered through New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland. Each was jealous of its rights and privi- 
leges and tenacious of its independence. Muhlenberg 
succeeded in working these various, dissimilar Churches 
into one great organization, despite the great obstacles 
of language, separate interests, race prejudices and sepa- 
ration by great distances. As years went on, the various 
Churches used English more and more, their interests 
became identified, the older forms of thought and custom 
which where identified with their foreign homes became 
more uniform and took the character of their new envi- 
ronment. A great American Church was the outcome. 
Unfortunately, issues arose which later resulted in se- 
cessions. Nevertheless, the heroic work of the men who 
brought the struggling colonial Churches into one great 
brotherhood stands as a precedent and an inspiration, 
and presents the great issue of church unity squarely be- 
fore the twenty-four bodies of the Lutheran Church to- 
day.’’'4 

In our search for the typical Lutheran we shall make 
use of the plan followed by Dr. Jean du Buy, in his study 
of “Four Types of Protestants,” in which he suggests 
thirty topics for the comparison of the types he has un- 
der investigation.‘®> We shaii add such other character- 
istics as occur to us as distinctive in the Lutheran type. 

The typical Lutheran is dominated by the thought that 
the Bible is the supreme and infallible rule of faith and 
practice, and that the Augsburg Confession is a correct 
exhibition of the fundamental teachings of the Bible. The 
Lutheran finds his code of ethics in the Bible. He has a 
profound conviction of the existence of sin and that it is 
a great curse to be blotted out only through the love of 
14 McComas, ibid, p. 64. 


15 American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, 
Vol. III, No. 2. Nov. 1908 p. 165. 
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God in Jesus Christ. The Lutheran sees in God a great 
loving personality in whom He should place his trust and 
confidence. Lutheran preaching centers about the sac- 
rifice of Christ, for Lutheran theology is Christo-centric, 
and every sermon is based upon this fundamental prin- 
ciple. Church membership in the Lutheran church is 
all inclusive—the child in the Christian home is a mem- 
ber of the Church, although at a proper age the child 
is expected to make his own confession. The Lutheran 
distinguishes clearly between the functions of the State 
and the Church. He delegates to the State a certain 
work and to the Church another. The Lutheran is usu- 
ally a person of average education as the Church has al- 
ways emphasized the importance of education, secular 
and religious. The Church has manifested considerable 
constructive efforts and organizing power. It is commit- 
ted strongly to definite doctrines and is dogmatic in its 
positions. It stands for religious liberty, but not for 
liberalism in its ranks. It finds its authority in the Bible 
rather than in human institutions or human creatures. 
It stands for civil liberty and was a forerunner in this 
principle. It has been actively engaged in missionary 
and philanthropic enterprises. 

The membership of the Church and the typical Luth- 
eran is not highly emotional and the Church discourages 
extreme emotionalism. The emotion of a Lutheran cen- 
ters in his doctrines. The Church has been characterized 
at times by waves of pietism, and piety is a mark of a 
Lutheran, with this piety often centering in the home and 
the family circle. The typical Lutheran is not neces- 
sarily of a certain social class, he may be found in various 
social groups, although it is generally true that he is of 
the middle, or average social and economic group. The 
Church has laid emphasis upon all forms of education. 
It is not especially antagonistic to science, but has greater 
interest in the revelations of God as found in the Bible 
than in the discoveries of man. It emphasizes infant 
baptism, and religious education of children. It preaches 
temperance in all things, but sees intemperance in abuse 
rather than in the use of any creation of God. However, 
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it is generally conceded that the Church is opposed to the 
saloon. This is especially true of the Americanized por- 
tions of the Church. It finds its growth dependent upon 
immigration and the natural increase of the Lutheran 
population. The Church is largely conservative in all its 
endeavors. The Church is liturgical and great stress is 
placed upon music and upon congregational singing and 
worship. It is anti-legalistic and allows a great amount 
of freedom to the individual in the choice of his amuse- 
ments and pleasures. The Church has always insisted 
upon a highly trained ministry and the laity are noted 
for their knowledge of the Bible and of theological ques- 
tions. The typical Lutheran is a theologian. 

Little confidence is now placed in the attempt to clas- 
sify individuals according to temperament. Upon this 
outworn theory individuals were thought to be especially 
adapted to certain denominations. Modern psychology 
teaches that the “self” is a product of contact with 
“others.” Thus an individual takes on the characteris- 
tics of his group. The type of his consciousness is not a 
native endowment but a product of his relations with 
others. This theory does away with the old view of the 
existence of a peculiar type of people who are by nature 
“Lutheran material,” while others are of such a type of 
consciousness as to make them unsusceptible to the Lu- 
theran appeal. The modern view, of course, admits the 
fact that adults are of a more or less fixed type of con- 
sciousness and are less impressionable than youth. On 
the other hand, it lends encouragement to work among 
all types of children and young people. 

Lutheranism, with its conservative tendency, its non- 
fraternizing spirit has not come under the sway of many 
of the “leveling forces” which have entered into the de- 
velopment of many other denominations. It is true that 
many Lutheran children have come under the influence 
of the public school, but many others have not come in 
touch with this great force because they have attended 
Lutheran parochial schools. The interdenominational 
young people’s societies which have done much to break 
down denominational barriers have not penetrated far 
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into Lutheranism for the Church soon instituted its own 
young people’s work with a view of conserving the Luth- 
eran ideals. Even, the various general bodies have in- 
augurated their own distinctive young people’s work 
apart from that of other branches of the Lutheran com- 
munion. 

In the forward look toward church union Lutheranism 
faces the task of banding together its own divisions be- 
fore a further step can be taken. It must overcome dif- 
ferences of polity, doctrine, and national and racial dis- 
tinctions. 

“The various denominations,” writes Professor Ames, 
“possess genuine social consciousness. That is their 
strength. But that consciousness is too much restricted 
both in outlook and in methods. What is now demanded 
by the spirit of the age is that they shall overcome their 
partial and limited historical functions and participate 
more fully and with scientific awareness and efficiency in 
the highest ideals of the whole race.’’*® 

Is Lutheranism of God or of man? Of both. It is the 
province of the Lutheran theologian to determine the di- 
vine and human elements in our denominational consci- 
ousness. It is the work of the Lutheran pastor to em- 
phasize the former while making only secondary use of 
the latter. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
DOGMATICS AND THE PROBLEM OF SIN. 
BY J. S. SIMON, D.D. 


Much is gained in the interest of truth, in the con- 
sideration of any subject, when once a ground of cer- 
tainty is established. Such ground becomes at once the 
norm of judgment for all theories advanced and defend- 
ed by argument and all conclusions reached in the par- 
ticular field of knowledge. The Bible, the Word of God, 
is for faith both ground of certainty and standard of 
judgment in all those great facts and truths concerning 
which it speaks. Faith cannot be sure on any other 
ground than the Bible and it cannot but reject what does 
not conform to its revelation. Indifference to the Bible 
and its non-use always leads to uncertainty and doubt, 
and the cure for doubt and uncertainty is just a return 
to the Bible as the sure Word of God. God is to all men, 
not only to the idol worshippers of Athens, “the unknown 
God,” until faith receives Him in revelation. Multitudes 
of very intelligent people, living in Christian lands, do 
not know the true God, while other multitudes confess 
with joyful assurance, “I know whom I have believed,” 
who, when asked concerning their faith and its certainty, 
have no other answer than this to give, “I am sure, I do 
not doubt, because God came to me in His Word.” 

To say that many of these persons are “unlearned and 
ignorant men” is entirely aside from the point we are 
considering and it cannot destroy the value of the testi- 
mony of humble Christian people, for it is both reason- 
able, and according to fact, to suppose that the God of 
love would reveal Himself in such a way that all His crea- 
tures might be certain of their apprehension of Him in 
His revelation. Is this not just what the Bible means 
when it says, “The wayfaring men, yea fools, shall not 
err therein?” It is a fact, both of experience and of 
revelation that human wisdom is not a necessary condi- 
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tion for revelation, for the Lord Jesus thus gives thanks 
to the Father, “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that Thou didst hide these things from the 
wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes.” 

Man comes to a real self-knowledge only by means of 
the infallible Word of God. He cannot know himself as 
he is until he looks upon his real self in the mirror which 
revelation holds up to him. The light of nature is not 
sufficient. Even if evolution could be brought out of the 
fog land of theory into the clear realm of truth, yet even 
then it would be unable to give man a real picture of him- 
self. The teaching of conscience is too variable. The 
light of reason is too feeble to shine far enough in the 
gross darkness to lead into “assured results.” It is 
everywhere true, and always true, that man does not 
know himself really until he knows God certainly. To 
know himself as sinful he must know God as holy. He 
can come to a perfect knowledge of himself, therefore, 
only at that point where the holiness of God burns with 
intensest light, the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

On the basis of this revelation, by means of which we 
know God as holy love, we know sin as a fact. Sin is not 
a problem, in the sense of being problematical. While 
many and great mysteries remain for Dogmatic Science, 
and it cannot answer all the questions which even itself 
may raise concerning sin, yet it knows it as a fact, a 
reality of misery and ungodliness. 

The Bibie knows man as he actually is and as he ough 
to be. It paints his picture in very dark colors, but so 
also does history, so do the daily newspapers. It also 
knows man as he ought to be. It paints a life size por- 
trait of man in his perfection, the glorious picture of the 
Son of Man. Both these pictures were drawn in outline 
and the colors filled in by the same great artist. Both 
are alike absolutely real, the one in its ugliness, the other 
in its glory. 

One of the first and great students of these two por- 
traits, having looked long upon the picture of man as he 
is, until his whole soul was filled with the horror of its 
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degradation, seeing in it a faithful likeness of himself, 
cried out, with almost infinite despair, “Wretched man 
that I am! Who shall deliver me out of the body of this 
death?” But then, in the greatness of his misery, turn- 
ing to the other portrait, he exclaimed with all joyful- 
ness, “I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” His 
hamartialogy was dependent upon his theology for its 
reality and value. 

Is not the experience of the great Apostie the experi- 
ence of every true Christian, with personal limitations. 
The mature Christian knows himself to be a worse sinner 
than he thought himself to be when “first he knew the 
Lord.” The more the soul lives in the light that shines 
from the Cross, the darker does the sin, judged and slain 
by the Cross, become. His enemies stripped the gar- 
ments from the body of our Lord when they crucified 
Him, but He stripped every covering from sin and ex- 
posed it to the gaze of man, who loves it, and who had 
been overcome by it, in all its horrible deformity and 
shameful nakedness. 

From this it is easily seen why the real problem of sin 
must arise outside of dogmatic science. The reality of 
sin, and its judgment, are just as surely certainties in the 
science of faith as are the atonement and the resurrec- 
tion. The faith which does not question but is sure, on 
the ground of revelation, that God can have mercy, and is 
willing to have mercy upon all, has long ago ceased to 


; 5 ee, ae ee e 
hold as a problem for discussion the related fact of 


Scripture, “The Scripture hath concluded all under sin.” 
Dogmatic Science moves in the realm of sinful human 
history, a history into which God has come with redeem- 
ing grace. 

It is of some value for our discussion to bear in mind 
that the doctrines of sin and grace are mutually depend- 
ent upon each other. Logically and Scripturally wrong 
views of grace lead to wrong views of sin. I cannot ex- 
cuse my sin without robbing Christ of His glory. I can- 
not take from the glory of His Cross, or shut my eyes to 
the exceeding brightness of holiness which shines from 
it, without making “a mock at sin.” Jesus Christ simply 
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as Martyr may be a very beautiful exhibition of great 
devotion to conviction, but such a conception of Him in- 
evitably makes of my guilt chiefly a fault of cowardice. 
“What think ye of Christ?’ must be answered, and 
answered rightly, before this other question, “What is 
your life?” can be fully and perfectly answered. Fun- 
damentally wrong conceptions of sin are always found in 
connection with fundamentally wrong views of God and 
Christ, either as cause and effect or as effect and cause. 
To deny sin is to deny the holiness of God, for the unity 
of Christian revelation is organic, it is the manifestation 
of the Holy Life in the sinful human history, it is a com- 
plete incoming of God into humanity, with the moral end 
in view of the removal of sin, “And ye know that He was 
manifested tc take away sins.”’ How positively St. John 
states the relation of the denial of the fact of sin to other 
Scriptural facts, “If we say that we have not sinned, we 
make Him a liar, and His Word is not in us.” 

It may add to our appreciation of the value of the dog- 
matic determination of the true doctrine of sin to reflect 
on this fact of Church history, the true doctrine of sin 
is most intimately connected with the preaching of the 
true Evangel. It may be accepted as a fact, established 
by observation, that any change in the preacher’s con- 
ception of sin will sooner or later work out a correspond- 
ing change in his presentation of Christ, the “Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.” The 
preacher who rejects from his inventory of “those things 
which are most surely believed” the thought of the wrath 
of God, and who does not dwell much on sin as the thing 
which God hates, will be unable to sound forth with much 
urgency the call to repentance and to faith in Jesus Christ 
as the only ground of salvation. A theology whose key- 
note is love rather than grace will not make much of the 
Cross of Christ. The awfulness of Calvary is too severe 
for its requirements. It seems to be a useless tragedy. 
Save for its example of moral heroism, it has little mean- 
ing. God’s love is so tender, and it is so natural for love 
to forgive, that surely it is a vulgar exaggeration to say 
that “the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from 
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all sin. “Christ crucified” is a stumblingblock to the 
Jew of our day. The offense of the Cross has not ceased 
for him. He would come to God “having his own right- 
eousness.” He identifies religion and morality. He isa 
great believer in “the works of the law.” Putting on the 
robe of the prophet, he does not see how ill it becomes 
him, he waxes eloquent with wrath against particular 
sins. He has little use for theology. Dogmaticians are 
a relic of the age of darkness. 

What is the matter with this modern Jew? He does 
not know Jesus Christ in His redeeming work. The Holy 
Ghost has not brought him under conviction of the sin of 
not believing on the Son of God. He has never had his 
eyes opened that he might see in the Cross both the ten- 
der work of God’s mercy and the awful work of His 
judgment. He has never looked upon that which St. 
Paul saw, the very sight of which made him cry out, 
“Wretched man that I am!” The difference between 
Saul, the Jew, and Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, is 
just the knowledge of himself in the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. The difference between the judaizing teacher 
of modern times and the evangelical preacher is just the 
same vision of “Him who was manifested to take away 
sins.” 

Surely, the man, who like the Apostle confesses his 
faith concerning himself in words, weighty with the 
sense of almost infinite need, “Wretched man that I am! 


surely he will not mock the supreme need of his fellow- 
men by giving them directions how they may deliver 
themselves. Surely his great note of praise will be, “I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The conviction of the absolute necessity of right views 
of sin is deepened and confirmed by a partial survey of 
the necessary connection, which Scripture affirms, be- 
tween the glorious Fact, Jesus Christ, God’s Son, Re- 
deemer, and the shameful fact of ungodliness, or sin. In 
the nature of the case, the survey cannot be complete, for 
it would lead us through the whole Bible, into almost 
every chapter, into.a great multitude of verses. A very 
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few great affirmations will suffice to show that the true 
knowledge of sin and the true knowledge of Christ and 
His work are inseparable. 

With the announcement of His birth is coupled the 
statement of His ordained relation to sin, “And thou 
shalt call His name Jesus; for He shall save His people 
from their sins.” The first great sermon preached, pro- 
claiming Him to the world, had Him for text, propitia- 
tion for subject matter, and separation from sin for con- 
clusion, “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world.” The Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper which He himself instituted, which sets forth His 
own thought of His work, makes central and fundamental 
the relation of Himself and His work to the fact of sin, 
“This is my blood shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins.” Our Lord Himself, instructing His disci- 
ples in the significance of His death, teaching them that 
it was not the catastrophe which they had unbelievingly 
and despairingly supposed, but His great victory over 
sin, tells them that the great purpose of God was that 
“repentance and remission of sins should be preached in 
His name.” Concerning the work of the Holy Spirit 
Jesus says, “And when He is come, He will reprove the 
world of sin because they believe not on me.” The 
first distinctively Christian sermon ever preached con- 
cluded with this exhortation, “Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, unto the re- 
mission of sins.” What great loss has resulted to the 
kingdom of Christ because all sermons have not so clearly 
and positively set forth Christ as the only remedy for 
sin, and so earnestly called men to repentance and faith 
in Him.” St. Paul, talking theology, as fact, says, 
“Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures.” 
How very bold he is in the identification of Christ as sub- 
stitute with man as sinner, “He hath made Him to be 
sin for us who knew no sin; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.” Sometimes, under the pre- 
tence of honoring the love of God, that love is set over 
against the fact of atonement in the death of Christ, but 
so did not St. John, “Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
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but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” St. John’s great doxology to the risen 
and reigning Lord finds its sweetest note of praise, not in 
the heavenly glory of the enthroned Christ, but in His 
work by which He overcame sin in our behalf, “Unto Him 
that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins by His blood.” 

When, further, this series of facts is adequately con- 
sidered: Jesus Christ makes Himself the object of the 
Old Testament Revelation. “These are they which testify 
of Me;” He is the gospel proclaimed in the New Testa- 
ment; the four Evangelists assign a very large place in 
their brief gospels to the account of His sufferings and 
death; that death and attendant resurrection became the 
great watchwords of gospel preaching, so much so that 
one of the chiefest of the Apostles announced as his con- 
stant theme, “Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” that all 
these great facts and all other facts of the gospel history 
are by that history itself related, in the loving purpose 
of God and in His gracious plan for man’s redemption, 
to the fact of sin as guilt; and, further, that the trans- 
cendent greatness and glory of the facts cannot be ac- 
counted for on the ground of low views of sin; that those 
who hold wrong views of sin read their wrong views into 
the sacred history and cut out of that history its great 
moral end, “‘And ye know that He was manifested to take 
away sins”; that those on the other hand, who deny the 
sacred history carry their denial as far as the great in- 
dictment of man, “For all have sinned, and fall short of 
the glory of God,” promising to heal the awful hurt of 
man with medicines of their own compounding: when 
these facts are duly considered it can not seem strange 
that the Church is vitally interested in the defense of 
right views of human sin. 

Dr. Orr has an illuminative paragraph on the change 
in the whole system of ideas in Christianity necessarily 
produced by changed attitude to the doctrine of sin. 
Quoting with approval this sentence from another 
writer, “Such is the unity of spiritual experience, even 
when it is not reflective, that no particular opinion can be 
adopted, rejected, or changed, except by modifying the 
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whole of that experience,” he goes on to say, “It cannot 
be impressed too strongly that Christian doctrines are 
not a collocation of isolated conceptions, any one of which 
may be altered or abandoned without effect upon the rest, 
but have an internal unity and coherence, binding them 
together as a whole, so that one cannot be tampered with 
without injury to every part. Peculiarly is this the case 
with the doctrine of sin.” 

The Bible is the textbook for the true doctrine of sin, 
and the Church is its best interpreter. The Church is an 
expert witness against sin. It is a specialist in the field 
of the diagnosis of evil. Its Teacher is the infallible 
One, of whom one of His first pupils testified, “He needed 
not that any one should bear witness concerning man, for 
He Himself knew what was in man.” It has the help of 
the Spirit of Holiness in tracing out each ghastly fea- 
ture of “this body of death.” It has had more than two 
thousand years practice in detecting sin under any one of 
its many disguises. It has studied sin as it manifested 
itself in the mighty movements of the world life, a king- 
dom of sin, as it put on the garments of an angel of light 
ana claimed new revelations and set forth strange doc- 
trines. It has shuddered with horror at its shameful 
grossness and at times has been almost deceived into em- 
bracing it as a messenger of God. So far as sin can be 
known through and through by the mind of man, rather 
by the accumulated mind of many men, that far the 
Church knows it. 

The Church comes to the problem 
“modern mind,” with a vast fund of experience and a 
vast mind. The mind of the Church is the accumulated 
mind of the best and most highly endowed men of the 
Christian centuries, but above all, the Church has the 
mind of Christ, ““Who knew what was in man.” In com- 
parison with the mind of the Church, and there is more 
certainly a mind of the Church than there is a “modern 
mind,” the “modern mind,” is an infant in experience. 

The Church’s thought of sin is not a theory. It is the 
interpretation of a fact. It is first faith and then knowl- 
edge. It is the philosophy of reality. 


of sin, raised by the 
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It is the interpretation of a fact. It had a beginning. 
There is a historical record of its introduction into the 
universe and into human life. It was not in the begin- 
ning with God. It was not in that other beginning when 
God created the heavens and the earth. The Church 
knows by faith when that beginning is just as it knows 
by faith that the worlds were framed by the Word of God. 
It finds the record of that beginning in the Bible. In 
Genesis, the Book of Beginnings, it is written, “And when 
the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that 
it was a delight to the eyes, and that the tree was to be 
desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, 
and did eat; and she gave also unto her husband with her, 
and he did eat.” That may be symbolism, there is no 
doubt symbolism in it, but it records history. Back of 
the symbol is the fact symbolized. It may be very great 
word painting, but the picture tells of wonderful facts. 
Adam was a real man. Eve was a real woman. The 
devil was a real tempter. The sin was an actual trans- 
gression. St. Paul thought it was real history, for he 
builds great arguments upon the facts. When he said, 
“As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive,” he was thinking of a very real death, of a very 
real Christ, and of a very real being brought to life again, 
and yet the argument for all these great facts rests upon 
an unreal something if Adam is not a historical charac- 
ter. 

I know that one might as well say, “I am old fashioned 
and certainly not up-to-date,” as to believe in the his- 
toricity of Genesis, but for all that I do believe it as I be- 
lieve the gosp2l of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

In this history faith sees the origin of sin. Otherwise 
Christian history does not have an adequate beginning. 
Its mightiest facts are without sufficient cause. It hasa 
glorious Redeemer from sin but no real sin from which 
to be redeemed. It is clear to faith that the facts set forth 
as to the origin of sin have a very vital relation to a 
proper conception of the history of Jesus Christ. In 
spite of all that has been done and conjectured and claim- 
ed to the contrary, it is evident that a wonderful purpose 
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binds the whole Bible into a great unity, and that is the 
purpose of God’s grace to save men through Jesus Christ. 
The reason for salvation is made manifest in Genesis. 

It is to be noted that the record of the introduction of 
sin into the world is in harmony with what is known of 
the laws of the human soul. In writing about the temp- 
tation of the woman, and her yielding to it, one says, in a 
book on the “Psychology of the Christian Soul,’ “Who- 
ever wrote that knew about all there was to know about 
sin.” 

What is the interpretation the Church puts upon this 
history? 

God created man in innocence. The universe was 
“good” in His judgment, and with man, as its climax, it 
was “very good.” God created man and God created 
matter, or the universe, but God did not create sin. The 
origina! man lived in a Garden, a Paradise, that evil had 
not ruined and defaced. But man had a moral end. God 
had not made him simply a moral machine. God had be- 
stowed upon him, with His own image, the priceless gift 
of freedom. He had the fearful power of choice. Within 
him was a will unfettered by bare power. God made 
man innocent, but man must choose to be holy. He was 
sinless, but he must overcome temptation and achieve 
righteousness. God’s end for him was blessedness, but 
it must be a blessedness attained by virtue. God walked 
with him in the Garden, but he must choose between God 
and the external, visible world. 

Scripture tells us that man made his choice. He 
listened to the voice of the tempter, considered the fair- 
ness of the object offered by him, hoped to gain some ad- 
vantage God had withheld, and decided to listen to Satan 
rather than to God. Whatever was the motive back of 
his choice, question of God’s love, doubt of His wisdom, 
lust of the eyes, pride of life, or somewhat of suggested 
satanic ambition, whatever it was it led to a decisive act 
of the will to disobey God’s prohibition. Adam was able 
to obey God. His will was free to keep the command- 
ment of Paradise. But he was also able to sin by dis- 
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obedience. The first sin was man’s determination to 
seek a false freedom, an independence of God. 

This sin could be committed but once. By it man en- 
tered upon a sinful history. An act of free will it robbed 
him of freedom of the will and he became the slave of 
sin. His nature henceforth was not innocent, his ability 
to achieve righteousness had been lost through sin. He 
was cast out of Paradise as unfit for its sacred retreats, 
where he had walked with God. 

Such is the original sin. It was not from the begin- 
ning. It came in after the beginning had been made. 
In the Garden was the beginning of the stream of hu- 
man history; in the garden also the beginning of its de- 
filement. That stream might have been, and ought to 
have been, clear as crystal all through its course unto 
eternity. But it is a polluted stream. It is what it 
ought not to be, a sinful human history. 

The Bible is the only book that gives an adequate ra- 
tional explanation of that sinful history. It looks upon 
Adam not only as an individual but as the beginning of 
the race. The race was in him. Through him sin en- 
tered into the world. More positively and more Scrip- 
turally, in his sin the whole world sinned. “Wherefore 
as through one man sin entered into the world and death 
through sin; and so death passed unto all men, for that 
all sinned.” 

St. Paul evidently thought he was making reference to 
a well known fact, a historical fact, when he declared 
that sin entered into the world by one man. He was ex- 
plaining universal sinfulness by referring it back to a 
sin of origin, which sin was committed by a certain in- 
dividual whose name was Adam. This sin of the first 
man permeated, spread through and through humanity, 
corrupting every man, and bringing death to every man. 
The sin of origin, for all men after Adam, is a corrup- 
tion of their nature from the very beginning, “In sin did 
my mother conceive me.” It is universal in its corrupt- 
ing power, “There is none that doeth good, no not one.” 
It puts enmity in the heart against God, “The mind of the 
flesh is enmity against God.” It conducts into false 
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knowledge of God, “Even as they refused to have God in 
their knowledge, God gave them up unto a reprobate 
mind.” 

This inborn corruption is real sin. It is under the 
wrath of God, “And were by nature the children of 
wrath.” It is not merely weakness. It is what ought 
not to be. It is contrary to God’s will, for His command 
to ali is, “Be ye holy, for I am holy.” Our great Confes- 
sion declares, “They teach that, since the fall of Adam, 
all men who are begotten in the natural way are born 
with sin (i. e.), without the fear of God, or faitu in God, 
and with concupiscence; and that this disease, or original 
fault, is truly sin, condemning and causing now, also, 
eternal death to those who are not born again by baptism 
and the Holy Spirit.” The mind of the Church, ex- 
pressed in the Confession, knew that the demand for 
holiness applied both to the nature and to the acts which 
are the expression of the nature. The moral law binds 
every man not only to do right but to be right. 

Surely in this day of greau emphasis upon the doctrine 
of heredity and of the organic unity of the human race, 
little valid objection can be raised against the true doc- 
trine of original sin. Students of the physical and social 
life of man tell us that natural evil, even mental traits 
and characteristics, are passed from father to sow. If 
God imputes physical evil, and the law of heredity means 
just that, why should it be thought a thing so incredible 
that in the sin of Adam all sinned? The law of propaga- 
tion in the mora! world as in the physica! world is “Each 
after his kind.” 

This corrupt nature, enslaved by sin so that it cannot 
produce what it ought to produce, a true righteousness 
of God, works itself out in acts of sin. The depraved 
heart chooses evil because it likes evil, but even so evil is 
its own choice, and hence for it is sin. The sinful dispo- 
sition passes over into sinful character by definite choices 
and acts of disobedience. Every man, born into the 
wrath of God, continues in the state of wrath by his own 
choice. The state of corruption becomes a corrupt lite, 
but not without his consent. 
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The Christian conception of sin rests upon the idea of 
the Divine holiness. It is just this conception of a holy 
God, and especially of a God as holy love, that sinful man 
could not have invented. The experiment was made and 
proved a dismal failure, “‘The world by wisdom knew not 
God.” Through all the pre-Christian ages, man had 
ample time and opportunity and the call of God in con- 
science to make the experiment and to lift himself to the 
height of the Divine holiness. Yet every one of the gods 
of his own making is unholy. The holy God is not an in- 
vention. He is not merely a philosophical concept. He 
is the God whose witness is heard in conscience. 

It is always just the vision of the holy God that pro- 
duces in the heart of man the sharpest and profoundest 
convictions of sin. When the prophet saw God upon H's 
throne, and heard the voice of the cherubim, cryinx, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, is Jehovah of hosts,” he cried out, 
“Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a man of un- 
clean lips.” Peter, when the miracle of the fishes had 
opened his eyes to the indwelling Deity of Christ, fel! 
down at Jesus’ knees, saying, “Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord.” It is only as the Holy God 
draws near to man that man sees his sinfulness in all its 
exceeding greatness and guiltiness. Jesus Christ says 
concerning the sin of the Pharisees, “If I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they had not had sin; but now 
they have no excuse for their sin.” 

What, now, is the attitude of modern thought toward 
the Christian conception of God’s holiness? 

It is quite evident that the idea of holiness contains the 
notion of a living, intelligent, free personality. Hence 
all those systems of thought which deny the proper Per- 
sonality of God, or which affirm, that His life is merged 
in the life of the universe, can afford no foundation for 
the Christian doctrine of sin. That this may appear all 
the more clearly let us hear what a philosopher says 
about the nature of the philosophy most prevalent in our 
day: “For monism the world is no collection, but one 
great all-inclusive fact, outside of which there is noth- 
ing.” “And when the monism is idealistic, this all-en- 
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veloping fact is represented as an absolute mind that 
makes the partial facts by thinking, just as we make ob- 
jects in a dream by dreaming them, or personages in a 
story by imagining them.” 

“The world and the all-thinker thus compenetrate and 
soak each other up without residuum.” “The absolute 
makes us by thinking us.” “This is the full pantheistic 
scheme, the immanence of God in His creation, a concep- 
tion sublime from its tremendous unity.” 

Since the all-thinker, according to the solemn nonsense 
of monism, as described by Prof. William James, com- 
penetrates and soaks up everything there is “without 
residuum,” it must take up human sin and make it a part 
of the one fact, of the “tremendous unity.” All evil, all 
crime, all impurity, all the “works of the flesh,” all blas- 
phemy against God, the betrayal of Jesus Christ, all 
wickedness and godlessness must have been already 
thought by the all-thinkers, before they can be establish- 
ed assin. They are but forms of the thinking of the all- 
thinker. Even the foolishness of monism as an explana- 
tion of the universe must be charged back to the all- 
thinker. For this the philosophers ought to be grateful. 

Now, then, can there be found any room in a system of 
thought such as the above for the notion of holiness, or 
for the opposite notion of sin? Not the least. 

It has been claimed that “scientific evolutionism” 
could render valuable assistance to the theologian in the 
effort to understand God and His universe. It claims to 
have discovered the fact that God is immanent, that He 
enters actively into all human life. But how? Imme- 
diately? or mediately, through second causes. If medi- 
ately, then the doctrine finds full exposition in Dogmatics 
and it has been a very vital part of the faith of the 
Church throughout all its history. If directly, without 
the intervention of second causes, then God seems to be a 
mixed character, and His holiness becomes problemati- 
cal. 

And what does “scientific evolutionism” make of the 
problem of sin? Does it satisfy the demands of the con- 
science? Does it give full credit to the Cross of Jesus 
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Christ? “Every man when he yields to temptation and 
sins, falls from a higher to a lower, from a spiritual to an 
animal condition. He falls back to the state from which 
he had begun to emerge.” “Theology has much to say 
about original sin. This original sin is neither more nor 
less than the brute inheritance which every man carries 
with him.” “In place of the fall of Adam, original sin, 
inherited sin, we have the burden of an inferior 
animal life, only slowly shaken off.” 

Here there is no proper conception of sin. There is no 
real thought of guilt. This kind of sin may be cured by 
reformation. It may be removed by culture. “The pro- 
cess of evolution is advance toward true salvation. There 
has been no fall, and there are only backward slips, which 
man himself may recover, in the upward progress. Evo- 
lution may help the theologian but it will be to rewrite 
the history of the entrance of sin into the world given in 
the Bible. It may give new conceptions of the universe, 
but it will most surely lead to an eclipse of the deity of 
Christ, leaving for faith only a human Christ who reveals 
God, but is not God. With the true doctrine of sin will 
also go the atonement, and with the atonement will go 
everything else in Christianity which marks it as a su- 
pernatural revelation of the God of Grace.” 

There is but one solution to the dark reality of sin, but 
one knowledge concerning its character and outcome, but 
one science concerning it that gives glory to God and 
offers hope to sinful man and that is found in the Revela- 
tion, which is the Word of God. There can be no true 
knowledge of God which contradicts the testimony of the 
Word. There can be no real salvation from sin for man 
which ignores the enormity of sin and refuses the divine 
remedy for it. There can be no unity of knowledge 
worthy the name which does not find room within itself 
for the God who is holy love, who “so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him might not perish but have everlasting life.” 

Hagerstown, Md. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. IN ENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 
(The July Quarterlies). 


The Princeton Theological Review has the following 
pertinent remarks on the Bible and Modern Culture, 
which we take from an article on “History and Faith” by 
J. Gresham Macken of Princeton. 

“Two conceptions of Christianity are struggling for 
the ascendency to-day. The Bible against the modern 
preacher! Is Christianity a means to an end, or an end 
in itself, an improvement of the world, or the creation of 
a new world? Is sin a necessary stage in the develop- 
ment of humanity, or a yawning chasm in the very struc- 
ture of the universe? Is the world’s good sufficient to 
overcome the world’s evil, or is this world lost in sin? Is 
communion with God a help toward the betterment of 
humanity, or itself the one great ultimate goal of human 
life? Is God identified with the world or separated from 
it by the infinite abyss of sin? Modern culture is here 
in conflict with the Bible. The Church is in perplexity. 
She is trying to compromise. She is saying peace, peace, 
when there is no peace. And rapidly she is losing her 
power. The time has come when she must choose. God 
grant she may choose aright. God grant she may decide 
for the Bible. The Bible is despised—to the Jews a 
stumbling block—to the Greeks foolishness—but the 
Bible is right. God is not a name for the totality of 
things, but an awful mysterious, holy Person, not a ‘pres- 
ent God,’ in the modern sense, not a God who is with us 
by necessity, and has nothing to offer us but what we have 
already, but a God who from the heaven of His awful 
holiness has of His own free grace had pity on our bond- 
age and sent His son to deliver us from the present evil 
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world and receive us into the glorious freedom of com- 
munion with Himself.” 


The same Review in an article on “Philosophy and the 
Problem of Salvation,” by Henry Wm. Rankin of E. 
Northfield, Mass., speaks as follows of “Human Experi- 
ence” as authenticating Christianity: 

“On the supposition that the Christian revelation has 
entered the actual experience of mankind in the manner 
described by the primary documents of the Christian 
faith, then beyond doubt it is the most momentous part of 
human experience, and philosophy cannot ignore it with- 
out proving recreant to its own mission. For the inter- 
pretation of experience in terms of reality and sufficient 
reason is conditioned on the completeness with which the 
integration of experience is effected. Again, if the Chris- 
tian revelation, as recorded in the Christian canon, does 
in fact constitute a valid means of any knowledge of the 
universe and God, which is otherwise beyond our reach, 
philosophy cannot disregard it without being false to its 
own mission. Since it is the business of philosophy to 
exemplify the unity of learning, to unite all means of 
knowledge in all fields of research in their mutually com- 
plemental and corrective relations, in order to gain a just 
and synthetic view of the world and man, with an ade- 
quate conception of their necessary presuppositions in 
that Absolute Being whereby both world and man exist. 

There can be but one universe and whatever methods 
of revelation are employed, they must, beyond question, 
be in keeping with the order of this universe. But what 
that order is can be learned only from human experience 
in its total range, and the range of experience can be 
learned only from the concurrent testimony of good wit- 
nesses. From such testimony must philosophy take all 
its facts. No human testimony ever was presented so 
wonderfully united, so morally exalted, so solemnly im- 
pressive, so powerfully effective, in the enlightenment of 
man’s intellect and rectification of his will as the collec- 
tive testimony of the Bible writers to the experienced fact 
of an overt revelation. Therefore, we have good reason 
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to believe that this overt revelation is a fact of experi- 
ence, an integral factor in the world over, and a means of 
knowledge that philosophy cannot honestly ignore. Phi- 
losophy must bend to the facts, and bend to all the facts, 
not bend the facts to please our predilections. Philoso- 
phy must integrate experience and find a sufficient reason 
for the whole, or fail of its mission. The largest fact of 
human experience is Christ, and philosophy must be 
Christian, must conform to Christ, or absolutely fail to 
render a sufficient reason. It cannot be Christian and 
repudiate the world-order involved in the whole recorded 
testimony and career of Christ. In all the words ascrib- 
ed to Him but one world-order can be found, one self-con- 
sistent and sublime conception pervading all His words, 
exemplified in all His claims, His function and career. 
The scope of philosophy must be commensurate with the 
totality of experience, and the facts of experience from 
the least and lowest to the greatest and highest must be 
reviewed in their totality and unity, and in the natural 
order of their importance and ascent. The concurrent 
testimony of honest witnesses must be seriously weighed, 
however strange the contents of the testimony may ap- 
pear. The sciences and philosophy are dependent on such 
testimony for all the material of experience, for every 
fact they recognize and use. This is the only way in 
which facts of any kind reach the sciences or philosophy. 
There is no escape from testimony as the only available 
means of acquiring data. Always and everywhere good 
testimony is authority, and apart from such authority no 
science of experience is possible. Incessant use of au- 
thority, whether good or bad, is involved in all philoso- 
phy, though the philosopher may think as freely as he 
will. He is free to choose among authorities and to in- 
terpret their testimony as he will; but he can never be 
rid of authority, nor rid of responsibility in free thought. 
Because he is free to think therefore he is responsible, if 
the universe has a moral order.” 


The Review and Expositor in an article on “Psychology 
and Preaching” by President J. M. Burnett of Carson- 
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Newman College makes three practical and helpful sug- 
gestions: 

1. Do not allow yourself to get very far away from 
the great commonplace of experience. The universal ex- 
periences furnish the common ground on which all stand. 
Let the preacher keep in mind always the plain, common 
human heart, with its every day experiences, its every 
day needs, its perpetual struggles, temptations, defeats 
and victories. This is one of the advantages of good ex- 
pository preaching, because one of the characteristics of 
the Bible is this that it deals largely in these universal 
human experiences. The preacher that can really get 
into the spirit and take the point of view of the Scripture 
passage taken for exposition will not lack for interested 
and profited hearers. 2. Do not fail to keep in touch 
with current thought, current theology, current philoso- 
phy, current scientific thought and even current common- 
place newspaper gossip. For by this will you know what 
the people are thinking and talking about. The content 
of the papers yesterday will be the content of the minds 
of the people to whom you speak to-day. 3. Maintain a 
close and vital intimacy with the people of the Church 
and congregation. It is not necessary for the pastor to 
be a gadabout, a loafer or a gossip, but it is necessary for 
him to know not only people in general but more especi- 
ally these particular people to whom he ministers. The 
work of the pastor.and the work of preaching go together. 
Then when the preacher understands that it is his busi- 
ness on Sunday not to deliver a sermon for the admira- 
tion of folks who can appreciate a good performance, but 
to help the people solve their problems, to throw some 
light on the dark places in their way, to bring to them 
some comfort and strength, some consolation and good 
cheer, to help them get a better, higher, more helpful con- 
ception of truth, to find their consciences and quicken 
them, in short, to minister to all their needs, he will have 
solved the first problem of successful preaching. 


“The Relation of Missions to Civilization,” by Edward 
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Caldwell Moore in The International Review of Missions 
concludes as follows: 

“It would appear that the mere process of evangeliza- 
tion, the mere making known of the message concerning 
God in Christ to all the world, is a task now nearly ac- 
complished. That is a task which is limited in its nature. 
One has a strange sense of finality about this third period 
of the expansion of Christendom. It is the sense, namely, 
that there are no new areas to which, after still another 
period of assimilation of our present superficial gains, the 
Christian heralds might again advance. The Christiani- 
zation of the world is, however, a very difficult problem. 
That is practically an unlimited problem. It will be the 
occupation of ages yet to come, the more because the 
Christianization of Christendom itself is revealed, ecpeci- 
ally in the light of recent world events, to be so superficial 
and inadequate. The Christianization of our own civiliza- 
tion will be the subjection of every element in it to the 
spirit of Christ. But equally, it will mean the ridding of 
our understanding of Christianity of all trivialities and 
provincialisms, of all superstitions and bigotry, by the 
steady influence of enlightened and enlightening experi- 
ence, our own and that of the whole race of men. The 
Christianization of the other civilizations will be the same 
thing in turn for them. None of these processes will take 
place in isolation. The effect of each will be felt upon all. 
The real meaning of Christianity will be revealed in the 
light of them all. Of many applications of Christianity 
in the world life of the future we have as yet no surmise. 
Yet at the centre of everything must be the principle of 
the life of God in the soul of man by the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, for which from the very first the Christian propa- 
ganda has stood.” 


The same Review contains an article by J. H. Oldham 
on the China Inland Mission, showing the spirit of true 
missionary enterprise. In speaking of the remission of 
the penalty exacted after the Boxer movement, he writes: 

“One other illustration may be given of the way in 
which the mission has carried out the principle of pur- 
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suing its spiritual aims without regard to material con- 
siderations. The practice of the mission from the begin- 
ning has been not to accept any compensation for the de- 
struction of life. In regard to property the mission has 
never claimed compensation, but has at different times 
accepted it when offered by the Chinese Government or 
claimed by a foreign Government on behalf of the mis- 
sion. After the Boxer rising, however, the mission after 
earnest consideration resolved not to accept compensation 
for the destruction of property even if offered. The an- 
nouncement of this decision led to the issue of a remark- 
able proclamation by the Governor of Shansi, which was 
posted in every centre where the mission had suffered. 
The proclamation after enunciating the Christian prin- 
ciple of love continued: Contrasting the way in which 
we have been treated by the missionaries with out treat- 
ment of them, how can any one who has the least regard 
for right and reason not feel ashamed of this behavior... 
From this time forward I charge you all, gentry, schol- 
ars, army, and people, those of you who are fathers to ex- 
hort your sons, and those who are elder sons to exhort 
your younger brothers, to bear in mind the example of 
Pastor Hoste, who is able to forbear and to forgive as 
taught by Jesus to do. Mr. Broomhalls’ comment on this 
is: ‘This proclamation posted up throughout the prov- 
ince was an object lesson to all and was calculated to do 
more to make known the spirit of Jesus Christ than many 
years of preaching, and from this standpoint alone was 
worth far more than any amount of compensation.’ ” 


“The Significance of Miracle for Religion” is discussed 
in the Harvard Theological Review by Dr. Wm. Adams 
Brown of Union Seminary. He arrives at the following 
conclusion: 

“Ts miracle something that we shall outgrow and leave 
behind, or must we give it a permanent place in our defi- 
nition of religion? 

“It is clear that our study points to the latter conclu- 
sion. Miracle belongs to religion because it belongs to 
experience. It is the expression in religion of that crea- 
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tive aspect of things which meets us wherever we touch 
life, and most clearly of all in personality. The evidence 
for miracle is the same as that which leads us to believe 
in personality in any form, whether in ourselves, in 
others, or in the great unseen Spirit at the heart of 
things, whose nature we are constrained to believe is in 
some true sense akin to ours. So long as we believe in 
persons anywhere or for any reason, we shall continue to 
believe in miracle, for by a person we mean essentially a 
miracle-worker. Personality means initiative, enterprise, 
but at the same time interpretation and fellowship. A 
person is a being who is able not simply to bring new 
things to pass, but at the same time to make the new he 
does or inspires the bond that links him to some kindred 
spirit. And the contact that unites these two poles of 
the life of spirit and fuses them into a single experience 
is miracle. 

“So stated, miracle is a part of the larger question of 
theism, and in the last analysis stands or falls with it. 
If you could disprove the existence of a personal God, you 
would disprove miracle. So long as faith in such a God 
exists miracle will remain, for miracle is the way in 
which the personal God communicates His will to man.” 


In the same Review in contrasting “An Educated and 
an Uneducated Ministry,” Francis J. McConnell, says: 

“As a final distinction drawn in popular speech we 
would instance that between theology and religion, which 
is the application to the sphere of religion of the distinc- 
tion between theory and life. We have often heard of 
the persons who ‘love flowers but care nothing for 
botany,’ and there is of course, deep significance in the 
distinction. The supreme qualification for success in the 
ministry is spiritual life, and the life may have come to 
great power and fruitage without help from schools. We 
lay more and more stress upon the contagion of life itself, 
and we are willing to place any religious life in any posi- 
tion which will lead to the spread of the life. Light is 
not to be kept in a corner. .The preacher must be of 
value, in the last analysis, because of what he is. We 
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said at the beginning that there is no place in the min- 
istry for the man who is uneducated in the sense that he 
is ignorant. But for the man whose education has been 
in the school of life and who in that life has come to pro- 
found knowledge of life on the religious side there is 
large space, especially if he have the gift of communicat- 
ing himself. 

“But it is entirely possible so to draw the distinction 
between botany and flowers and between theology and re- 
ligion as to suggest that botany and theology are not par- 
ticularly worth while. Theology correctly understood is 
an instrument for the enrichment and deepening of reli- 
gious life; and the fact that a man is trained in theologi- 
cal thinking ought not to imply that he is any the less 
abounding in religious life. The better the theology, the 
better the life—just as it is true that the better the reli- 
gious life of a time, the better the theology. The man 
whose education has been chiefly in life itself must con- 
tribute to theology chiefly indirectly. He can create the 
type of life out of which the theology arises. But the task 
of shaping the theology in the best statements will quite 
likely continue to be in the future as it has been in the 
past the task of the trained thinker. We deplore the ten- 
dency in many quarters to minimize the importance of 
theological thinking. It is true that the criticisms have 
for the most part been against that hard-and-fast dogma- 
tism which took theology as an end in itself. That type 
has passed. But the theological thinking ought not to be 
neglected, for it is a veritable means of grace and life. 
Even the botanists have improved on some types of flow- 
ers, and have helped mightily in teaching us to appreciate 
all types of fiowers. There is room for the preacher who, 
as we say, knows life at first hand. There is room also 
for him who so works over the data which come out of 
life as to give us better control of life in the service of 
God and man.” 
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The great war continues to be the center of interest in 
current religious and theological discussions. Of the 
making of books the end seems farther off than ever be- 
fore. The amount of war literature that has issued from 
the religious press is simply stupendous. The conditions 
of the times have only multiplied the numbers both of 
those who want to write and of those who want to read. 
Every German feels that his country is engaged in a life 
and death struggle. He regards the war that now con- 
vulses the world as a struggle for the protection of his 
own hearth, a struggle for existence on the part of the 
German people, a struggle that has been forced upon his 
Fatherland by generations of deceitful diplomacy on the 
part of a jealous and hypocritical nation. The millions 
of the masses are deeply stirred and therefore very will- 
ing to read and to listen, and they are not left without ma- 
terial. Despite the terrible burdens of the war and de- 
spite the tremendous sacrifice in physical manhood that 
is being made, there seems to be left quite a host of 
prophets who have the time to speak and write their 
messages for the eager consumption of the masses, and 
the forum and printing-press seem to be as busily occu- 
pied as ever before. 

Most of this literature, of course, is not permitted to 
reach America, and even the religious newspapers are 
now nearly five months late in reaching us. But from 
such literature as is available it is possible to indicate the 
general trend of current thought. 

The great catastrophe that has befallen the European 
nations has confronted the Christian Churches of Eu- 
rope with a multitude of serious problems. Many of 
these problems are of a very practical nature and grow 
out of the immediate needs in the circumstances. New 
duties are laid upon the preacher and the pastor by vir- 
tue of the great increase in the attendance upon the 
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Church services and the renewed interest in religion. The 
German people as a whole seem to have found their faith 
again. This renewal of faith and piety, this deepening 
of religious experience imposes new tasks and new re- 
sponsibilities upon the pastors who have remained at 
home, and the leaders in Church circles are earnestly 
striving to devise measures that will conserve this reli- 
gious fervor as far as possible for the years of reconstruc- 
tion that will most assuredly follow upon the heels of the 
war. 

Then, too, there is a whole host of other practical prob- 
lems that confront the Churchman. They all receive 
their full share of discussion in current literature. There 
is the tremendous task of providing religious services and 
pastoral oversight for the millions of men in the armies, 
the armies in training and the armies in service, the 
armies in the East and the armies in the West, the armies 
on the march and the armies in the trenches. There is 
the problem of providing spiritual ministration for the 
multitude of wounded soldiers, soldiers in the hospitals 
recovering from their wounds and soldiers who have re- 
turned home permanently disabled. There is the oppor- 
tunity to proclaim salvation to the multiplied thousands 
of men who have been made prisoners of war, men of 
many hues and many nations who are laid under the bur- 
densome necessity of enforced idleness. There is the 
problem of ministering spiritual comfort to the individual 
souls of the millions of grief-stricken women and chil- 
dren who find no baim for their wounds except in the 
promises and hopes of their faith. There are the ques- 
tions concerning the perils and hardships attending the 
Lutherans of the diaspora, especially those in Russia, and 
the Gustav-Adolf Verein is in sore straits. There is the 
practical business of maintaining internal harmony, of 
healing the theological breaches and bridging over the 
wide gulf between the ecclesiastical parties, for the time 
at least. so that all voices of dissension may be hushed and 
all controversy between the schools and among the per- 
sonalities may cease entirely in the interest of national 
unity in these serious times. And there is the perplex- 
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ing problem of saving as much as possible of the grand 
work of the German missionary societies which have been 
operating in the colonies of the belligerent nations and 
whose agents under the hard treatment of war times have 
been taken from their work and hurried into concentra- 
tion camps and in many cases subjected to treatment that 
might seem seriously to compromise our religion in the 
eyes of the heathen. 

These and multitude of other practical problems grow- 
ing out of the great war fill the pens of the writers and 
the pages of the press. The Church in Germany and her 
representatives have set themselves seriously to work and 
are honestly trying to meet the practical needs of the 
times. It is very noticeable that the spirit of all these 
discussions is entirely irenical and practical and for once 
there seems to be a general effort to understand one an- 
other and to reach some real definite and practical con- 
clusion. 

But meanwhile another class of questions has also be- 
gun to arise and claim the interest of the reading public. 
Slowly but in ever widening circles of interest the more 
fundamental questions are being discussed. There is not 
the slightest tendency to question the righteousness of 
Germany’s cause in the present war. At any rate, if 
there is any tendency of that kind, it does not appear in 
the public prints. Everywhere it is assumed that Ger- 
many was forced into this war and that she has nothing 
to gain from the struggle except the right to continue her 
ante-bellum life of commercial and industrial thrift. But 
the leaders of religious and theological thought have be- 
gun to write about the philosophical and theological prob- 
lems and the ethical principles involved in such a world 
war. Such men as Troeltsch, Seeberg, Ihmels, Herr- 
mann, and a large circle of others, have begun to write 
articles, pamphlets, and booklets, on such fundamental 
subjects as War and Ethics, The Church and War, War 
and Religion, The War of the Nations and Christianity. 

The speculative problems that arise from the contem- 
plation of such a cataclysm as is now presented by the 
embattled nations of Europe are almost legion. It is a 
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situation that is altogether new to history. It is full of 
contradictions, and theologians and historians may well 
pause to consider what it signifies for the absoluteness of 
Christianity as a religious system. The major portion 
of Christendom is involved in deadly strife. What be- 
comes of the foundation principles of our religion? 
Christians and heathen are marching shoulder to shoul- 
der and laboring side by side to cripple and kill Christ- 
ians and infidels. What must be the effect upon the atti- 
tude of the heathen nations towards Christianity as a re- 
ligion? Professor Rade writes about the “complete 
bankruptcy of Christianity” and insists upon that ex- 
pression as the correct designation of the present situa- 
tion. Professor Troeltsch thinks that the world-wide 
missionary enterprise of Christianity must henceforth be 
relinquished forever and our religion must find its only 
proper sphere among the white peoples. 

Others hold that this war is an unfortunate accident 
which has occurred not because of Christianity but in 
spite of it. Some employ the style of the Old Testament 
prophets and insist that this great catastrophe is God’s 
punishment upon the nations for their apostasy, and 
these persons issue loud calls to repentance for personal 
sins and for national unbelief. Some, in fundamental 
contradiction ‘of Christian ethics, re-echo the slogan of 
the biological evolutionists and teach that there must be a 
struggle for existence among the nations in order that 
the pages of history may record the survival of the fittest, 
and that in this struggle for existence war is the means of 
natural selection. Still others point out that the teaching 
of the Churches of all confessions sanctions war under 
circumstances of emergency and as a measure of self-de- 
fense. 

Certainly the solution of the problems that grow out of 
this unhappy juncture of affairs is not nearly so easy as 
some, like our own ex-President Eliot, would make it by 
simply declaring that the Christian Church as an institu- 
tion has not kept pace with the times, is indeed antiquat- 
ed, incapable of progress and impotent to mould the con- 
duct of men or to influence the policies of nations. The 
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difficulty cannot with such lightness be laid at the door of 
a moribund organization or a bankrupt institution. The 
question is even more fundamental! than that and has to 
do with the very underlying presuppositions of Christian 
ethics and of Christian civilization. It touches the abso- 
lute character of our religion itself. 

Troeltsch, the brilliant leader of the school of compara- 
tive religions, holds that this war has completely upset 
the claims of Christianity to be the absolute religion and 
has forever shattered her hopes of universal conquest 
through the missionary enterprise. Even before the war 
Troeltsch maintained that the Christian religion should 
be limited essentially to the peoples of Europe and the 
colonies under their control. To this conclusion he had 
come from his study of the history of religions, and in 
this conviction he is confirmed by the events that have 
taken place since this war began. The central powers 
have allied themselves with Turkey and Pan-Islamism. 
They thereby recognize the great Mohammedan world as 
possessing rights, privileges, and powers like their own. 
They even give recognition to her religion by countenanc- 
ing a “Holy War” in Islam. Hence the Mohammedan 
world can no longer be an object of missionary activity, 
but must be left to her own inner religious development 
as is the Christian world. 

Moreover, England, which Troeltsch says is the most 
Christian of all the great powers, has advertised to the 
whole world the complete collapse of Christian principles. 
Her utter lack of conscience, her hypocrisy, her absolutely 
unscrupulous politics, her sophistry, her systematic rob- 
bery, her policy of starvation, and the almost incredible 
perfection of her campaign of lies and villification with 
which she has overspread the English-speaking world, all 
proclaim far and wide that her boasted Christian mo- 
rality is empty of all real value. Then, too, England has 
entered into an unholy alliance with the Japanese and has 
brought the heathen of all colors and from all parts of the 
world to help fight the battles of Christian Europe. She 
has seriously interfered with a great many stations of 
Christian missionaries and has thereby administered a 
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staggering blow to the missionary enterprise in general. 
It is said that one of Japan’s demands upon China was to 
the effect that Buddhistic missions must be given the 
preference over all others. The slogan that has arisen 
in the Far East, “Asia for Asiatics,’ may yet bring us 
many a political surprise and many a historico-religious 
disappointment. 

From such considerations as these Troeltsch comes to 
the conclusion that the position of Christianity among 
the nations cannot possibly be the same after the war as 
it was before the war, and that her prospects for univer- 
sal conquest are now irreparably impaired. Henceforth 
humanity will be divided into various religious sections 
separated by sharp lines of division across which there 
may be interchange of spiritual ideas but across which 
there can be no migration of the masses. Each of the re- 
ligious worlds must be left to its own development. The 
great ethnic religions are all caught in the changing tides 
of history. They are all strongly conditioned and rela- 
tive, and none of them is absolute. 

These views have not gone without serious contradic- 
tion. Theodore Haering points out that the divisions 
among Christians and the controversies among the Con- 
fessions have furthered rather hindered the missionary 
enterprise. Certainly that is true in the case of the 
schism between the Eastern Church and the Western 
Church and of the break between Rome and Wittenberg. 
Moreover, Haering indicates that at this very moment 
those who are most experienced in the missions among 
the Mohammedans are hoping that Germany’s present 
intimate relations with the world of Islam will open up 
entirely new avenues of approach whereby the Christian 
evangel can be brought to the Mohammedan with a 
stronger appeal than ever before and with access to pre- 
cincts of this exclusive religion that have hitherto been 
utterly inaccessible. Then, too, when Troeltsch argues 
against the Christian missionary propaganda on the 
ground that “in the last analysis the Christian idea is es- 
sentially and inseparably interwoven with the entire 
foundation of occidental civilization and culture,” Haer- 
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ing asks whether the same sort of argument might not 
lead to a denial of the historical fact that Christianity 
actually did make the transition from its Jewish cradle 
to the Graeco-Roman world of the West. And the im- 
partial reader can scarcely avoid the impression that the 
learned specialist in the history and science of religion 
has been influenced unduly in his conclusions by purely 
speculative considerations and by arguments of pure 
logic. 

Pastor A. W. Schreiber, director of the German Evan- 
gelical Missionary Auxiliary in Berlin, who has written 
extensively about the influence of the war upon missions 
and the missionary societies, also takes sharp issue with 
Troeltsch in his denial of the absoluteness of Christianity 
and his effort to blast the hopes of Christian missions. 
He shows that there is an inexhaustible and undying en- 
ergy in the Christian missionary idea that will persist in 
spite of the most radical disturbances in the present mis- 
sionary equipment and propaganda. The enemy may to- 
tally destroy the mission stations and completely under- 
mine the moral influence of a whole generation of mis- 
sionaries, but the power of the Christian missionary en- 
terprise inheres in the Christian religion itself and there- 
fore cannot fail to reproduce itself so long as Christianity 
itself endures. 

Schreiber claims that the problem of missions among 
the Mohammedans will be exactly the same after the war 
as it has always been. He thinks that the practical effect 
of the catastrophe which England has poured upon Chris- 
tendom will be the same as that which has so often fol- 
lowed in the wake of calamities on mission fields, namely, 
increased zeal and greater efforts than ever to rebuild and 
expand and beautify beyond all attainments of the past. 
And he hopes that the missionary enterprise will arise 
from the present conflict and enter upon a career of un- 
precedented prosperity and growth. For one thing he 
expects that the missionary propaganda will be marked 
by greater purity of motive than hitherto. For he claims 
that the missionary agencies of all nations have allowed 
the economic motive to play too large a part in the con- 
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duct of their work. The present cataclysm in the mis- 
sionary world is not to be laid to the charge of the Eng- 
lish missions, nor even of English Christianity, but must 
be ascribed to the terrible mistake which all the Euro- 
pean nations, more especially England, have made in 
their treatment of extra-European peoples for decades 
past. The Christian nations have regarded the non- 
Christian nations as proper soil for economic conquest. 
If the present war can bring Europeans to realize the aw- 
ful error in their past attitudes towards other peoples, at 
the close of this war we shall stand at the beginning of a 
new epoch not merely in the history of Christian missions 
but in the history of Christianity itself. 

Thus variously do the leading spirits of German 
thought, in glowing loyalty to the cause of their country 
and under the stress of the great conflict but in firm con- 
viction of the righteousness and the ultimate triumph of 
their cause, give expression to their gratifications and 
their disappointments, their hopes and their fears. 
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The Will in Ethics. By Theophilus B. Stork. Pp. XII 
+ 190. Price $1.25 net. 


The author of this book is well known to our readers 
as a frequent contributor to the QUARTERLY and to other 
periodicals of the Church. In fact, the whole line of dis- 
cussion followed in this book has been forecast by some 
of his articles heretofore published in our pages. 

Mr. Stork writes on a very abstruse and difficult sub- 
ject in a very interesting and forceful way. He seems to 
have developed to an unusual degree the rather rare art 
of making obscure things clear, and of writing on some of 
the deepest problems in philosophy in such a way that 
even a plain man can follow him and understand what he 
is writing about, and what he has to say. Neither does 
this detract at all from the scholarly character of the 
book which is manifest on every page. Evidently he has 
read a great deal on his subject, and has thought on it 
long and deeply. As the result he moves forward in his 
argument everywhere with a sure and steady pace. 

The value of the book, and the comfort and profit of the 
reader, are both greatly enhanced by an unusually long 
and illuminating preface. This preface is published, 
not under the name of preface, but with the novel and 
striking title of “The Shop Window Word.” The first 
paragraph, which explains this, is, “All clever merchants 
put into their shop windows a display of their goods, not 
merely by way of attracting, but also, and chiefly, by way 
of informing possible customers what may be expected 
within.” 

Following this cue, the author goes on to give in this 
foreword, which covers twelve pages, a very full and clear 
digest of the positions taken in the discussion, and the 
line of argument by which he seeks to support them. 
This is a great assistance to the reader, as he moves on 
from chapter to chapter, because he already has a map of 
the whole journey in mind, and knows just what conclu- 
sions he is to reach and the several stages by which he is 
to approach them. 

The keynote of the argument is sounded in the follow- 
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ing paragraphs from the preface, or “Shop Window 
Word:” “The particular will and the Universal will and 
their mutual relations to each other is the most absorbing 
and important theme that the intellect of man can dwell 
upon. 

“In it are hidden the mysteries of life, good and evil, 
happiness and misery. Once understand the true rela- 
tions of the particular will to the Universal, and you hold 
in your hand the key to all things. This is the theme of 
the book, in which we seek to discover first what the will 
is, how we may know the Universal will as distinguished 
from the particular will, and what the rule or canon of 
their relation to each other; for the Universal will is and 
must be right and good altogether, and whether a particu- 
lar will be good must depend upon its relation to the Uni- 
versal will, upon whether it observes the rule of their re- 
lation. A good will must be a will harmonicus, at one, 
with the Universal will; and this harmony of the particu- 
lar will with the Universal has two aspects,—one the in- 
ternal side of feeling, the condition of the soul; the other 
the external side of conduct, the expression of that will 
in outward acts. On the internal side of feeling, har- 
mony of will with the Universal will spells happiness for 
the particular will, the highest and only true happiness 
it is capable of: on the external side of conduct, it spells 
right conduct, virtue and righteousness. The two are in- 
separable; a happy—that is, harmonious—will on the in- 
ternal side must be a good will on the external side. Hap- 
piness and goodness are identical; they are but different 
aspects of the particular will harmonious with the Uni- 
versal will. “Be good and you will be happy,” is, there- 
fore, no truer a maxim than the reverse: “Be happy and 
you will be good”; for true happiness, which is a harmo- 
nious internal will, must produce a harmonious external 
will,—that is, a will good in its conduct.” 

But, of course, the book must be read through in order 
fully to understand or appreciate the author’s positions, 
or the grounds on which he bases them. 

On the important question of the freedom of the will, 
Mr. Stork seems to aim at a mediating position, siding 
neither with the determinists nor the libertarians. But 
the following looks very much like determinism, pure and 
simple, “The will, in other words, is the character of the 
whole man; and his act of willing, which we usually call 
his will, is merely the manifestation of that character as 
it has to do with some particular occasion. His decision 
—or choice, if you choose to so style it—is not a new, 
original act requiring fresh initiative, the intervention of 
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some deciding faculty that wills it at that particular in- 
stant. It is rather part of a continuous, connected pro- 
cess like the blooming of a flower, the growth of a leaf, a 
natural inevitable—I do not fear that word—working out 
of the whole man.” 

To make this more clear, we should, perhaps, add one 
sentence more from the succeeding paragraph, “The 
choice or decision of to-day was made perhaps centuries 
ago, and I am expressing in some act of mine to-day what 
a cave-dwelling ancestor of the stone age, a burgher of the 
Middle Ages, or an armor-clad crusader thought, felt and 
was.” 

The only freedom of the will that Mr. Stork recognizes, 
or seems to feel necessary, is the freedom to give external 
expression to the internal will. Thus he says on page 18, 
“All that a proper conception of freedom of will can mean 
is that the will, internally existing, has freedom of exter- 
nal expression ; that is, whenever the inward state of feel- 
ing, habits, etc. (which might be called the passive will), 
when called upon to act, has freedom of expression for 
itself, nothing stops it from expressing itself in act. As 
long as a man has freedom to put his internal will into 
external expression of act or word, that will is free, and it 
boots not to inquire how or by what process he acquired 
or became possessor of that will. That will is himself, 
and he is free as long as he can express that will exter- 
nally in action unhampered.” 

We suspect that many of Mr. Stork’s readers will dis- 
sent from this view. They will hardly be satisfied with a 
freedom of the will that consists in nothing more than the 
absence of external restraints to prevent them from put- 
ting their internal decisions into execution. 

Mr. Stork’s use of the terms “Universal will’ and “Uni- 
versal” also seems to us somewhat confusing. The fact 
that he always spells them with a capital seems to carry 
with it the suggestion of something divine, if not actually 
of the Deity. This implication would seem to be confirm- 
ed by such language as this, “All these activities or com- 
pulsions, varying in their manifestations, but having this 
one characteristic in common that they contradict and 
limit our own activity, bring us to a sharp realization of 
the conflict between our will, which we may call the will 
of the individual, the particular will, and that something 
set over against our will, manifesting itself in various 
ways, but which by the laws of our thinking we have to 
gather together and unite as all the activity of one uni- 
versal, all-powerful will, the Universal will.” (See page 
34). So also of the following, (from page 43), “From 
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the preceding exposition of the relations of the particular 
will to the Universal will, it is plain what the definition 
of a good will must be. Philosophically defined, a good 
will is a will in harmony with the Universal will. And 
this harmony of the particular will with the Universal 
will at the same time constitutes the highest happiness of 
the particular will. It is that swmmum bonum of which 
so much has been written.” 

And yet, at the same time, we find Universal, or Uni- 
versal will, used now of a community, now of a State, now 
of society, and now of the uinverse itself. 

But we have neither the time nor the space to go into 
an extended criticism of our author’s positions. Possibly 
a more careful reading, and more prolonged study wou'd 
remove these difficulties which strike one on a first and 
somewhat hurried reading. The book is well worth this 
more careful reading and study. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION. BOSTON, MASS. 


The Future of Us Boys. Edited in the Words of Grown 
Ups. By a Friend. Pp. 129. Library binding. Bold 
type. Price $1.00 net. 


This is an earnest plea for greater interest in the boys, 
and a more sympathetic attitude towards them on the 
part of grown ups generally,, and especially on the part 
of fathers. It is written by a “Friend” of the boys. This 
friend, we presume, is Mr. Roger W. Babson, who is the 
author of a series of books on financial, commercial, eco- 
nomic and social subjects. The author classifies himself 
with the “Boys,” and tries to see things, and to write 
about them from the boy’s point of view. The preface 
is so short, and so well expresses the general spirit of the 
book, that we quote it in full: “For many years I had a 
Sunday School class of boys. For some time J have em- 
ployed boys. During this time I have learned a great 
deal about them. I have tried to retain the spirit of a 
boy. Before I outgrow it, I wish to put into permanent 
form as their spokesman some of their questions and 
ideas.” 

Another illuminating paragraph is found on the front 
page of the paper wrapper. “We boys believe that we 
are not getting a square deal. Our fathers are not our 
companions—-they do not tell us about ourselves or about 
the important things of life. We boys also feel that the 
training we get in schoo! does not by any means fit us for 
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our life work. When we leave school we are all at sea as 
to what vocation to choose and we do not have any idea 
as to the demands which our future employers are going 
to make upon us. In this book we have stated our case 
and ask you fathers, uncles, friends, and teachers to help 
us in bringing about the change we believe is so much 
needed.” 

From an interested reading of the book, and from what 
we remember of our own boyhood, now a good many 
years in the past but by no means forgotten, we judge 
that the author has carried out the purpose thus ex- 
pressed exceedingly well. 

The discussion is divided into three sections. The first 
one deals with “The Boys of Yesterday—Of To-day—Of 
the Future.” The second section consists of “Simple 

lans to Make Boys Useful.” The third one contains 
“Various Suggestions” of a very practical character. The 
whole book is very practical and matter of fact. No one 
can read it, especially no father, without being made to 
think and to think along very profitable lines. We 
heartily commend it also to all teachers and employers, 
and to all who have anything to do with boys. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. NEW YORK CITY. 


The Stone of Help. Autobiography of A. B. Leonard, 
D.D., LL.D. With Introduction by Bishop Luther B. 
Wilson. Crown Octavo. Pp. 349. Cloth binding 
with gilt top. Price $1.50 net. 


Dr. Leonard has done well to write this book and pub- 
lish it. His is a strong personality, and his life has been 
a very interesting, as well as a very useful one. Like the 
lives of many other distinguished and useful men, his had 
a humble beginning. He was born in 1837, in a log cabin 
which his father had built on a small farm which he him- 
self had cut out of the oak woods of Mahoning county, 
Ohio. He had but slight educational advantages in his 
early life, but he made the best use of what he had. Af- 
ter he grew to manhood, he taught during the winters and 
attended school in the summers. In 1860 he was about 
ready to enter the Freshman class in college, but was per- 
suaded, instead, to enter the itineracy of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was licensed for that purpose by 
the Pittsburgh Conference in Blairsville, Pa. 

The next twenty-eight years were given to this work, 
during which time he served churches, or on circuits, in 
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Pennsylvania, Kansas and Ohio. By faithful study he 
did everything in his power to make up for his early de- 
ficiencies in this line, and with admirable success. Dur- 
ing these years he was pastor of some of the best churches 
of his denomination in Kansas and Ohio, besides serving 
several terms as Presiding Elder in both States. In 1885 
while serving as pastor of the Central M. E. Church of 
Springfield, Ohio, Dr. Leonard was nominated for the 
governorship of Ohio by the Prohibition party of the 
State, and made a memorable fight against Governor 
Hoadly and the Hon. J. B. Foraker, the nominees of the 
two old parties. 

At the meeting of the General Conference of the M. E. 
Church in New York City, in 1888, Dr. Leonard was 
elected as one of the Corresponding Secretaries of the 
Methodist Foreign Missionary Society and Board of For- 
eign Missions. For the next twenty-four years he served 
in this capacity with distinguished honor and success, be- 
ing re-elected at each intervening General Conference un- 
til the one held in Minneapolis, Minn., in 1912. At this 
General Conference he declined a re-election and was 
then elected General Corresponding Secretary Emeritus 
of the Board of Foreign Missions for the remainder of his 
life. 

During the twenty-four years of his incumbency of the 
office he made two very extended official tours in visita- 
tion of the missions under the care of his Board. On 
these tours he visited all the great continents of the 
world, except South America, and nearly every country 
and nation including nearly all the islands of the sea. In 
his account of these tours he gives us a great deal of very 
interesting and valuable information about the people of 
the different countries and nations, and the general reli- 
gious conditions, besides his more specific reports on their 
own missionary work. 

In reading this volume one is impressed with the vast 
extent of the missionary operations of the Methodist 
Church in the United States, and also with their aggres- 
sive spirit and the statesmanlike way in which they view 
and carry on their work. The book will, of course, be of 
special interest to Methodists, but it will prove of inter- 
est and value to all who sincerely pray and work for the 
coming of the kingdom, no matter what their denomina- 
tional connection may be. We heartily recommend the 
book as a good one to place in general missionary libra- 
ries. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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Cardinal Truths of the Gospel. By Samuel F. Halfyard. 

248 pages. $1.00 net. 

One of the perplexing difficulties in dealing with reli- 
gious questions to-day is the general ignorance of the fun- 
damentals of religious truth. The people do not know 
the Bible, they do not know the requirements of a true 
religious life, and theology is an obscure and lifeless sub- 
ject that the minister is presumed to know something 
about, not for public exhibition however. The layman 
has no conceivable interest in it unless he be the elderly 
deacon whose duty it is to see that the pastor displays no 
modern looseness in doctrine. In days long passed they 
report that a doctrinal sermon was expected now and 
then but not now. The result is a popular theology—not 
called by that name—that has in many points no notice- 
able resemblance to the real teaching of the Church. It 
is a rash man who will undertake to state how much of 
the present indifference and opposition to the Church is 
due to this ignorance of her real teachings. 

This is the third book of Dr. Halfyard, who is Profes- 
sor of Philosophy and Theology in Wesley College, deal- 
ing with theology. In it he takes up some of the funda- 
mental points, giving the ideas that have been current in 
different times, with the reasons why they have not been 
satisfactory, and developing some of the requirements 
that must be met by a present day theory to be accept- 
able. In successive chapters, he treats the need of a the- 
ology for religion to come to self-consciousness and self- 
expression, which theology to be effective must be in 
terms of the current thought; “The Dynamic Gospel”; 
“The Meaning of the Cross,” “Sin—Its Origin and Na- 
ture,” “Its Penalty and Forgiveness,” “Faith and Rea- 
son,” “The Birth from Above.” The closing chapter 
takes up the demand that religion find its expression in 
a life of service, that while religion is fellowship with 
God, it is not alive unless this fellowship inspires and 
gives strength for the service of fellowman. 

The treatment recognizes the demands and the help of 
present day scholarship but has no tendency to surrender 
to it. The style is clear and interesting though perhaps 
some will find the work of the author as a teacher show- 
ing itself in an inclination to repeat the idea in slightly 
different form. The Preface says, “While this book is 
intended primarily for ministers and students, the author 
has endeavored to present his thought in language and 
form that will be acceptable to the layman.” The re- 
viewer believes he has succeeded, and if the book reaches 
its wider audience it will fill a need. 

FRANK H. CLUTZ. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. NEW YORK. 


The Superintendent’s Helper, 1916. By Jesse Lyman 
Hurlburt, Approved by the Committee on Curriculum 
of the Board of Sunday Schools of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Edited by Henry H. Meyer. Cloth, 
3x6. Price, net, 25 cents. 

This handy little volume, which may be carried in the 
vest-pocket, contains the text of each lesson of the Inter- 
national Series, “The Superintendent’s Foreword” (to 
be given before the lesson is read). A Blackboard Ex- 
ercise, The Superintendent’s Afterword, a short section 
for the Little People, and also a list of the Graded Les- 
sons for each Sunday. The preliminary matter includes 
a blank roll of teachers, several forms of opening ser- 
vices, and a list of “Good Books for the Superintendent.” 
The suggestiveness, the convenience, and the low price of 
this “Helper” will make it a profitable investment for the 
intelligent superintendent. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Parent, Child and Church. By Charles Clark Smith. 179 
pages. Price 75 cents net. 


This book is an effort on the part of the author to meet 
two real needs of the day in the religious life of our 
young people. There is one class who, having been 
brought up in Christian homes under religious infiuences, 
are unable to respond to revivalistic preaching. Hence 
they feel that there is something not as it should be in 
their religious lives. There is a much larger class who 
take no real interest in religion. 

The cause in both cases is a faulty home training due 
to an erroneous theology of childhood. The author is a 
thorough-going creationist and Pelagian. “We declare 
that the soul from the hand of God is as pure as heaven 
itself. The parent, having nothing to do directly with 
the origin of the soul, cannot possibly transmit any moral 
bias to the soul.” (p.157). This pure soul is placed 
in a body that has certain “inherited qualities—they are 
not of themselves sin, but if uncontrolled they will lead 
to sin.” (p. 170). “The really vital question is: Given 
a child whose soul is as pure as heaven, but whose body, 
through which that soul must express itself, is invested 
with certain human tendencies good and bad, how shall 
we deal with the child to best conserve the good and elimi- 
nate the evil, so that when he comes to the age of intelli- 
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gent and responsible action he will choose to go in the 
right direction?” (p. 165). 

The parents and the Church by influencing the envi- 
ronment from the very hour of birth so as to curb the evil 
tendencies and develop the good “can, by the grace of 
God, take hold upon these child instincts and help them to 
unfold, so that with the dawning of the moral conscious- 
ness the child will want to do the right.” (p. 177). The 
parents and the Church must be aroused to their respon- 
aa toward their young people, and their small chil- 

ren. 
FRANK H. CLUTZ. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Theological Outlines and Theses. By Leander S. Keyser, 
D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Hamma Di- 
vinity School, Springfield, Ohio. Paper. Pp. 52. 
Price 40 cents. For sale by the author. 

We have here a multum in parvo of religious and theo- 
logical suggestion from the fertile mind of Dr. Keyser. 
These “Outlines” comprise a considerable portion of the 
author’s supplemental teaching in the class-room. They 
cover fifty-two distinct topics, beginning with Theologi- 
cal Encyclopedia and concluding with a Historical Sketch 
of Radical Criticism. They cover the great fundamental 
questions discussed by a professor of dogmatics—the doc- 
trines of God, of Man, of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, and 
of the Last Things. Attention is given to the subjects of 
Inspiration, the Ministry, and Preaching. The distinc- 
tive doctrines of the Lutheran are also set forth, together 
with various other useful matters, including several valu- 
able bibliographic lists. 

We commend the above to the thoughtful attention of 
the clergy, who wish to refresh their theological knowl- 
edge. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. NEW YORK. 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James 
Hastings, with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., 
D.D., and Louis H. Gray, M.A., Ph.D. Volume VII. 
Hymns—Liberty. Pp. xx, 911. Sold by subscription 
only. 

The seventh volume of this Encyclopaedia sustains the 
high standard s-t by its predecessors in the comprehen- 
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siveness and thoroughness of the treatment of the sev- 
eral topics. The opening subject, “Hymns,” covers over 
fifty pages and presents a review of the hymnology of all 
lands and nations, Pagan, Jewish and Christian. Of 
German Hymns it is said, “The hymnology of Protestant 
Germany is the richest in Christendom, and by 1820 it 
was known to include more than 80,000 hymns of varying 
merit. The great majority of the authors were members 
of the Lutheran Church, whereas the hymn-writers of 
the Reformed or Calvinistic Church were comparatively 
few, and their effusions generally more suited to pri- 
vate devotion than to public worship. This is due 
to a belief strongly held by Zwingli and Calvin, and 
generally accepted by their adherents, that the Bibli- 
cal Psalms furnish a complete manual of praise for pub- 
lic worship and the only one divinely sanctioned.” About 
fifty pages are devoted to “Images and Idols.” One is 
astonished to read that “no religion can rival Christianity 
in the multiplicity of its images. In some large churches, 
such as the French Cathedral of Paris, Chartres, Rheims, 
and Amiens, there are as many as two, three or four 
thousand statues; and in the cathedrals of Chartres, 
Bourges, and Le Mans, three, four or five thousand 
figures on stained glass.” 

There is a discriminating and purely objective discus- 
sion of Papal Infallibility. We quote a few sentences. 
“No one can survey the past of the papacy without recog- 
nizing that, however undignified and desperate the 
method was by which the definition was secured, it was 
profoundly consistent with the traditions of the papal 
church. * * From one standpoint the Decree of 1870 
is the reductio ad absurdum of the venerable Roman 
method of securing unity.*** From the opposite stand- 
point, it was the consummation of the system, the crown 
or climax of its development.” 

The most important article is that on “Jesus Christ” 
by Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie. It covers however, only 
the “Person” of Christ, to the exclusion of his “work” as 
Redeemer. It is an able indication of the view of the 
Church of the deity of our Lord as over against false 
views. 

The article on “Law” is the most extensive in the vol- 
ume, and is divided in twenty-one headings, discussed by 
experts expressing all the greater nations and civiliza- 
tions. 

Such topics as Kant, Kenosis, Knox, and Korea, give 
an idea of the scope of the volume. 

This Encyclopaedia ranks very high in scholarly re- 
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search in all departments of religion and ethics regarded 
irom a comprehensive point of view. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS. NEW YORK AND CINCINNATI. 


Religion and the Mind. By George Richmond Grose, 
President of De Pauw University. Cloth. Pp. 112. 
Price 75 cents net. 


This little book is well worth a place in every library. 
The minister will find it suggestive in dealing with young 
people. It is not a psychological treatise as the title 
might indicate, but an earnest, practical treatment of the 
relation of education and religion. The purpose is to 
show that they must be united in order to make a full 
rounded man. It is clearly shown that Jesus has a mes- 
sage for the brightest intellect, indispensable to the high- 
est ideals of life. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE K. C. HALTER PUBLISHING CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Holter Publishing Co. announce the early publica- 
tion of a valuable contribution to American Lutheran 
Church History by Dr. John O. Evjen. The title of the 
book is “Scandinavian Immigrants in New York, 1630- 
1674.” It will contain about 400 pages and the price will 
be $2.50. The reputation of Professor Evjen for thor- 
oughness in investigation will no doubt make the forth- 
coming volume exceedingly valuable. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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BASED ON ORIGINAL SOURCES 


Luther’s Correspondence and Other 


Contemporary Letters 
Translated and Edited by Preserved Smith, Ph. D. 


What. a wonderful privilege it is to read the private 
letters of Martin Luther and the active men of Reforma- 
tion days. These faithful reflections of their innermost 
lives show their secret feelings, loves, hates, hopes, sus- 
picions, confidences and comments. There is hardly a 
better way to obtain a clear insight into the causes and 
effects of the Reformation—it is history at first-hand. 

It is also intensely human and with biographical. notes 
and other necessary annotations, sheds much light on 
this period of Luther’s early spiritual struggle, 1507-1521, 
the time covered by Volume I. Two more volumes are in 
preparation. ; 


What Non-Lutherans Have Said About It 

“It was a happy thought that suggested the publish- 
ing of these letters and the great usefulness of the book 
is evident and will be appreciated by all those who wish 
to find the inner sources of the Reformation.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Such books as this should be in the library of every 
minister and layman interested. in the Reformation 
period.”—Reformed. Messenger. 

“We doubt if there is another American scholar so well 
fitted to perform the task as Dr. Smith.”—The Advance. 

“A treasure-house of the sixteenth century originais 
more than usually accessible and of great value.”’—Eng- 
lish Historical Review, London. 

“This is a valuable source-book of the history of the 
great revolutionary movement of which Luther was the 
protogonist.”—The Outlook. 

Isn’t it just the book your library needs—just the in- 
formation and inspiration you need? 
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